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New York City Opera Begins Ambitious Season 


“Susannah” hailed as opera of distinction; 


Offenbach revival handicapped by libretto 


By RoNALD EYER 


If Erich Leinsdorf accomplishes 
nothing more this season, he can rest 
happy in the knowledge that he 
brought to national attention an 
American opera of distinction and a 
hitherto little-known American com- 
poser of arresting talent, if not genius 
(one wants to hear more of his music 
before pronouncing any final benedic- 
tions). ‘ 

“Susannah”, given its first perform- 
ance at Florida State University at 
Tallahassee on Feb. 24, 1955, and 
its first New York performance at 
the City Center on Sept. 27, is a 
rather short musical drama in two 
acts and 10 rapidly moving scenes. 
Based on the biblical legend of 
Susanna and the Elders, it is, in the 
severity of its ethic and the symbolism 
of its characters, a kind of morality 
play in a contemporary setting among 
the mountain people of Tennessee. 
I hasten to add that the resemblance 
ends right there. Far from a dully 
noble and preachy charade, “Susan- 
nah” is gripping, flesh-and-blood 
drama. 


Story of Innocence and Bigotry 


It is the classic story of the inno- 
cent but enticingly beautiful girl eyed 
with suspicion and then condemned 
by her bigoted neighbors and ulti- 
mately seduced by a preacher who 
imagines he is trying to save her 
soul. The book is tightly, skillfully 
written in Tennessee mountain dia- 
lect. Without resort to melodramatic 
tricks, it mounts inexorably to its 
tragic climax, relying along the way 
upon a simplicity and direct honesty 
of motivation and emotional expres- 
sion that are rare ingredients of musi- 
cal theater. This as well as the music 
is the work of Carlisle Floyd, a young 
musician who teaches at the Univer- 
sity of Florida at Tallahassee, and 
one hardly knows upon which to con- 
gratulate him first. 

The score is unself-conscious and 
unstylized in any particular way. 
While cognizant of contemporary 
harmonic and rhythmic devices, it is 
not widely dissonant and depends 
frequently upon frank lyricism and 
reminiscences of hymn tunes and 
folksongs, the latter sometimes in 
Elizabethan tonalities appropriately 
reflective of the still-remembered her- 
itage of many of our mountain people. 


Revival Scene Is High Point 


Among the musical high points are 
Susannah’s lyric aria, “Aint it a pretty 
night?”, Preacher Blitch’s supplica- 
tion to God for forgiveness, and the 
revival scene in which the preacher 
intones his frenetic exhortations 
against the hymn-singing of the con- 
gregation, the most moving and dra- 
matic episode in the opera. 

Mr. Floyd deserved a better pro- 
duction than he got. Mr. Kerz’s stark, 
barely suggestive sets going and com- 
ing on the revolving stage were ade- 
quate, perhaps even exigent, for the 
fast-shifting scenes. Miss Curtin sang 
beautifully and with her usual impec- 
cable musicianship the music of the 
title role, though it hardly could be 
Said that she fully projected the 
earthy, peasant-like, yet high-minded 
qualities of the mountain girl. Mr. 
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Susannah 


Musical drama im two acts, ten 
scenes. Music and text by Carlisle 
Floyd. Conducted by Erich Leinsdorf. 
Staged and designed by Leo Kerz. 
Choral director: Margaret Hillis. 
Dances by Anna Sokolow. Men’s cos- 
tumes by Leo Van Witsen; women’s 
costumes courtesy Florida State Uni- 
versity school of music. First New 
York performance by New York City 
Opera, at the City Center, on Sept. 
27. 


CAST 


Susannah Polk ..... Phyllis Curtin 


Sam Polk, her brother ... Jon Crain 
Olin Blitch, an evangelist 

Norman Treigle 
Little Bat McLean .... Eb Thomas 
Elder McLean .... Arthur Newman 
Elder Gleaton ...... Gregory Millar 
MN 5 55 nadine Tohn Druary 
Elder Ott .......... Joshua Hecht 
Mrs. McLean .... Irene Kramarich 


Mrs, Gleaton ...... Sarah Fleming 
Mrs. Hays . Olivia Bonelli 
eee Mignon Dunn 





Treigle, throwing himself headlong 
into the part of the evangelist, Blitch, 
scored time after time in a brilliant 
dramatic performance. Yet, curiously, 
it was with his characterization that 
the flaws in the production began to 


appear. 

The author describes Blitch as “a 
tall, powerfully built man in a plaid 
shirt and ten-gallon hat”, and from 
everything he says and does one can 
picture him only as a great sweating 
oaf, not quite clean either physically 
or mentally, such as Sinclair Lewis 
delighted to describe. Instead he turns 
out to be a slim, handsome, almost 
spiritual young seminarist in a black 
frock coat, with overtones of the 
Reverend Davidson in “Rain”. It is 
the greatest tribute to Mr. Treigle’s 
artistry that he was able to succeed 
in the role despite such a gross mis- 
conception of it on the part of the 
stage director. 


Pivotal Point Missed 


Again, a pivotal point in the drama 
is the discovery by the elders of the 
church of Susannah bathing nude in 
a stream, the incident that leads to 
her ostracism. As cnacted here, the 
elders discover precisely nothing visu- 
ally; they stare and point into a piece 
of black drapery. Unless the specta- 
tor had read the libretto in advance 
or had sharp enough ears to catch 
one short exclamation by one of the 
men, he could have no idea of what 
the commotion is about. Admittedly 
nudity on the stage is a delicate 
matter to handle, but after their 
bawdy production of Offenbach’s 
“Orpheus”, the producers could 
hardly be squeamish about this. Even 
a fleeting shadow or silhouette would 
have sufficed for a clue. 

There were other dramatically in- 
comprehensible flubs of this nature. 
Most deadly of all, perhaps, was the 
consistent, zombie-like detachment of 
the chorus and the lesser characters 
from everything going on around 
them. They sang admirably, but for 
all they contributed histrionically to 
the stated thesis of struggle between 
a blameless individual and a perse- 
cuting mob, they might as well have 
been dressed in surplices and lined 
up in rows like a Greek chorus. Play- 


ing to this unresponsive blank must 
have been frustrating to the other 
protagonists. 

Jon Crain sang feelingly and dra- 
matized as well as anybody probably 
could the underdeveloped role of 
Susannah’s brother, Sam. Eb Thomas 
was effective in the non-singing role 
of Little Bat, the moronic bearer of 
false witness. 

One hopes the company will keep 
“Susannah” in the repertoire long 
enough to pull the production to- 
gether, correct the mistakes and give 
it some style. It would be well worth 
the trouble. 


Orpheus in the Underworld 


In as frank a play for a sensa- 
tional box-office hit as that worthy 
institution has yet made, the New 
York City Opera Company opened 
its season on Sept. 20 with a revival 
of Jacques Offenbach’s 98-year-old 
opéra bouffe, “Orpheus in the Un- 
derworld”, with a new’ English 
libretto which might have done credit 
to the Messers. Minsky in the bad 
old days of burlesque but seems 
merely tedious and in practically in- 
sufferably bad taste when mouthed 
on the stage of a modern opera 
theater. 

This libretto is the work of Eric 
Bentley, who reveals himself a con- 
noisseur of the corny couplet. It 
is bawdy, as it must be to bear out 
Offenbach’s parody of the classic 
legend and of Gluck’s opera. But 
it is also witless and embarrassingly 
unsophisticated in its sexy sallies, and 
it drags in by the hair a kind of 
contemporaneity referring to televi- 


sion, Petrillo, Errol Flynn, the com- 
ing election, etc. (Elvis Presly, un- 
accountably, was overlooked), usually 
associated with undergraduate re- 


“vues. 


The staging tries to follow this 
pattern. The sets are airily classic in 
suggestion; the costumes range from 
simulated Greek to the Gay "90s and 
the modern (Eurydice makes her first 
appearance in Capri pants); and the 
acting is of an archness not seen since 
the heyday of Billie Burke. 

The only person who seemed at 
ease in all this nonsense was Hiram 
Sherman, the Jupiter, a comedian of 
talent and experience. Sizing things 
up for himself, apparently, he decided 
to play his part, which is the fattest 
one in the show although it is non- 
singing, in straight musical comedy 
style. Consequently things came alive 
when he was on stage and promptly 
died when he went off. Paula Lawr- 
ence as Miss P. Opinion (again a 
non-singing role) also made the most 
of her lines, which were among the 
best the script offered. 


Sylvia StahIman as Eurydice 


Among the singers, only Sylvia 
Stahiman was able to make any 
real impression. Eurydice has some 
dazzling coloratura passages, and Miss 
Stahlman siezed upon them to reveal 
a voice of considerable brilliance 
and agility. Jon Crain was wasted 
on the inane role of Orpheus, whose 
main occupation is to pretend to 
play the fiddle. Norman Kelley was 
an opera-style Mephistopheles, as 
Pluto, and a dependable foil for Mr. 
Sherman’s Jupiter. Maraquita Moll had 

(Continued on page 9) 


Phyllis Curtin in the title role and Norman Treigle as the evangelist in 
Carlisle Floyd’s “‘Susannah’’, at the New York City Center 
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Judson Departs the Philharmonic 


Judson, O’Neill and Judd division of Co- 

lumbia Artists Management, Inc., Arthur 
Judson has resigned the managership of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. He had occupied 
this post since 1922, thus antedating by six years 
the amalgamation of the New York Philharmonic 
and the New York Symphony, an event which 
was one of the highlights of the orchestra’s his- 
tory. 

Mr. Judson has held a unique position in the 
development of the symphony orchestra as an 
institution in this country, and his ideas and 
influence have been widely felt. A musician him- 
self, he had a grasp of the artistic as well as the 
financial problems of the orchestra world, and 
many of the nation’s orchestras have had the 
benefit of his counsel. 


W ince continuing as active head of the 


IS career in this field began in 1915 when, 

at the suggestion of Leopold Stokowski, ! e 
became manager of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
At the same time, with the consent of the orches- 
tra’s directors, he formed Concert Management 
Arthur Judson to arrange engagements for tour- 
ing artists. This activity was expanded to include 


Musical Chairs 


HANGE and innovation loom larger on the 
[; national musical scene this season than they 

have for several years. It seems to be the 
rule that after relatively long periods of quiescence 
in which only routine alterations in the picture 
take place, a tremor runs coast to coast and sets 
in motion a game of musical chairs that changes 
the face of things in many parts of the country 
simultaneously. 

Most crucial, perhaps, are the operatic changes 
in Chicago and at the New York City Center. 
After a prolonged legal battle, the factions within 
the two-year-old Lyric Theater of Chicago were 
separated, and the group headed by Carol Fox 
carries on this year under the rather redundant 
title, Lyric Opera of Chicago. 


EANWHILE, the opposing faction, headed 
by Lawrence V. Kelly, has organized Oper- 
atic Productions, Inc., for the purpose of making 
films of condensed versions of opera for use on 
television. The first of the 30-minute films (being 
made on the stage of the Chicago Opera House, 
by the way) is the third act of “La Bohéme”. The 
director-conductor of the enterprise is Nicola 
Rescigno, formerly artistic director of the old 
Lyric Theater. 
The reins of the New York City Opera Com- 
pany have been taken over by Erich Leinsdorf, 


conductors, and most of the regular conductors 
of major American orchestras as well as visiting 
foreign conductors have been under his direction, 
The roster is an impressive one and includes such 
names as Toscanini, Walter, Beecham, Mitro- 
poulos, Stravinsky, Furtwangler, Szell, Kleiber 
and others of similar stature. 


j R. Judson’s activities reached out to New 

York when he undertook the management 
of the Lewisohn Stadium concerts in 1920, con- 
tinuing successfully until 1943. Meanwhile he 
was invited by Clarence Mackay, chairman of 
the board of the Philharmonic Society, to take 
over management of the New York orchestra, 
which he did while retaining, until 1935, his 
position with the Philadelphians. Also, in the 
interim, he founded the Robin Hood Dell sum- 
mer concerts of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
(1930) and for five years acted as advisory man- 
ager of the Cincinnati Symphony. 

Arthur Judson has played an important part 
in molding the musical life of this country, and 
nowhere more significantly than in the field of 
symphonic music. His accomplishments will long 
remain. 


conductor of the Rochester Philharmonic and erst- 
while conductor of German opera at the Metro- 
politan. Mr. Leinsdorf entered upon his new job 
with the three-fold objective of presenting works 
peculiarly adapted to the City Center theater, in- 
fusing them with a contemporary theatrical spirit 
and saving money on production costs. 


N important addition to the national opera 

scene is the emergence of the NBC Opera 
Company as a touring organization. A sold-out 
itinerary of 47 cities to be visited in eight weeks 
assures in advance the success of the initial season 
and bodes well for the future. 

There are some significant shifts among the 
orchestras too. Eduard van Beinum, of the Con- 
certgebouw, succeeds Alfred Wallenstein as con- 
ductor of the Los Angeles Philharmonic; Izler 
Solomon has taken over the podium of the Indi- 
anapolis Symphony from Fabien Sevitzky; and 
Walter Susskind has inherited the position of con- 
ductor of the Toronto Symphony from Sir Ernest 
MacMillan. 

However, the most significant change probably 
involves the recent resignation of Arthur Judson 
as co-manager of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony and the appointment of Bruno Zirato 
as managing director, a change that is discussed 
more fully above and on page 14. 
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New permanent conductor of the Indianapolis Symphony, Izler Solo- 
mon will open the concert season Oct. 27 following a summer of conduct- 


ing achievements. 


The first American ever chosen as music director of the Aspen Music 
Festival, he produced 30 concerts which drew record crowds for ten 
weeks to the tent amphitheater there. On Sept. 22 he conducted the 
American premiere of the Milhaud opera “David” in Hollywood Bowl 


(see page 6). 


Additional conducting assignments this summer included concerts in 
Grant Park and Hollywood Bowl. He has carried a heavy recording 
schedule, with some 35 albums to his credit—the most recent being with 
Isaac Stern and, earlier this month, with Jascha Heifetz and William 


Primrose. 


Conductor of the Columbus Philharmonic for nine years and of the 
Lansing Symphony for five years, Mr. Solomon has done extensive guest 


conducting here and abroad. He also led the Women’s Symphony in 
Chicago for three years and the New Orleans Symphony for four sum- 


mers. 


During the 1957-58 season, the Indianapolis Symphony will tour North 


IZLER 
SOLOMON 


and South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, and 
Indiana. (Photograph by James Abresch, New York, N. Y.) 
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American Debuts Highlight 


San Francisco Opera Season 


San Francisco.—The 34th annual 
season of the San Francisco Opera 
Company opened on Sept. 13 with 
an excellent performance of “Manon 
Lescaut”. In this and in following 
productions it has been both amazing 
and gratifying to find such a high ar- 
tistic level maintained, and it has 
been equally exciting to hear some of 
the new artists whom director Kurt 
Herbert Adler selected for American 
operatic debuts. 

Oliviero De Fabritiis, making his 
American opera debut, proved to be 
an excellent conductor in “Manon 
Lescaut”, and he received from the 
orchestra some of the most beauti- 
ful tones heard in our Opera House. 
His reading was fluid and flexible, 
and he gave co-operative rather than 
uncompromising support to the sing- 
ers. 


Kirsten and Bjoerling 


The principals excelled themselves. 
Dorothy Kirsten, in the title role, was 
in especially fine voice and acted 
with sincerity and conviction. Jussi 
Bjoerling deserves the highest praise 
for his performance of Des Grieux, 
for his voice was at its magnificent 
best. Dramatically, he was also ef- 
fective. As Lescaut, Louis Quilico, 
making his debut here, proved a 
worthy newcomer. Cesare Curzi, re- 
turning after some European experi- 
ence to the company that gave him 
his start, received a cordial welcome 
in the role of Edmund. His singing 
and acting have developed consid- 
erably. 

Completing the cast were Lorenzo 
Alvary, as a suave Geronte; and 
Margaret Roggero, Alessio De Paolis, 
Carl Palangi, Virginio Assandri, Colin 
Harvey, and Winther Anderson. The 
chorus, newly trained by Gianni Laz- 
zari, proved able. Carlo Maestrini, 
who was staging a production in an 
American opera house for the first 
time, proved to have good ideas and 
added fresh touches to the opera. 

“Tosca” on Sept. 15 featured 
Renata Tebaldi in the title role, 


Boris Christoff, who made his 


American opera debut as Boris, in 
San Francisco 
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A scene from Act II of “The Flying Dutchman” 
as Daland, Hans Hotter as the Dutchman 


Leonard Warren as an elegantly vil- 
lainous Scarpia, Richard Martell as 
Mario, Mr. Palangi as an excellent 
Angelotti, George Cehanovsky as the 
Sacristan and an able Sciarrone, and 
Mr. De Paolis, Mr. Harvey, and 
Katherine Hilgenberg. Glauco Curiel 
conducted. 


Tebaldi Effective as Tosca 


Though one might find faults in 
her first and third acts, Miss Tebaldi 
gave in the second act a really great 


performance, in which vocal merits 
and histrionic values were quite 
above reproach. Though Mr. Mar- 


tell’s voice was rugged and lacking 
in the necessary lyrical quality, he 
was well at home on the stage. Mr. 
Warren sang with great power and 
beauty. 

Mr. Maestrini’s stage direction 
showed some variations from the tra- 
ditional pattern. There were changes 
in the furniture arrangement in Scar- 
pia’s room; and the church pageantry 
was less spectacular than in recent 
years, which seemed definitely more 
appropriate. 

“Il Trovatore” was given on the 
afternoon of Sept. 16, with Mr. 
Bjoerling, as Manrico; Eileen Far- 
rell, making her operatic debut here, 
as Leonora; and Oralia Dominguez, 
as Azucena, and Anselmo Colzani, 
as Di Luna, ‘both making their Ameri- 
can operatic debuts. Nicola Moscona 
was notably good as _ Ferrando. 
Christine Krooskos, making her de- 
but, was a rich-voiced Inez. 

At the beginning Miss Farrell 
seemed extremely nervous, but in 
later scenes she sang with rare vocal 
beauty and fine musical artistry. Miss 
Dominguez gave a fiery performance, 
singing many beautiful pianissimo 
phrases and displaying a notable feel- 
ing for tonal shading. Mr. Bjoerling 


. 


was also remarkable, and Mr. Col- 
zani made a promising debut. 

Miss Krooskos, winner of the 
Merola Opera Debut Award, made 
an excellent impression, indicating 
ability of high order. 

The chorus’ performance and the 


pageantry, attributed to Mr. Lazzari 
and Mr. Maestrini respectively, were 
laudable. The introduction of the bal- 
let in the soldier’s camp scene seemed 
out of place, although Sally Bailey, 
Conrad Ludlow, and the corps de 
ballet were heartily applauded by the 
enthusiastic audience. Mr. De Fa- 
britiis’ conducting was excellent. 
“Flying Dutchman” Given 


“wy 


The Flying Dutchman” on Sept. 
18 was a superb achievement. Harry 
Horner’s first-act scenery, Paul Hag- 
er’s stage direction, and the chorus’ 
performance (augmented by the 
Loring Club) made the opening scene 
a noteworthy spectacle. 

But the real excitement of the 
evening was the performance by 
Leonie Rysanek, making her Ameri- 
can debut, as Senta. To hear her 
was an electrifying experience. Such 
ethereal sounds are rarely heard as 
those that gently floated over the 
orchestra when Senta, back to au- 
dience, began to sing. The voice was 
equally pure and beautiful at the other 
extreme of the dynamic range. Since 
her acting also conveyed dramatic 
suspense and excitement, it was not 
surprising to hear many declare her 
the greatest soprano ever heard with 
the San Francisco Opera Company. 

Hans Hotter, in the title role, gave 
the same impressive performance that 
brought him acclaim several sea- 
sons ago. Ludwig Suthaus, as Eric; 
Mr. Alvary, as Daland, Mr. Curzi, as 
the Steersman, and Miss Hilgenberg, 
as the housekeeper, completed the 
cast. William Steinberg gave an ex- 
cellent reading of the score. 

A second performance of “Manon 
Lescaut” was given on Sept. 20, with 
the same cast as opening night. 

“Falstaff” was heard on Sept. 21. 
Leonard Warren, in the title role, 


was disappointing. 


His characteriza- 
tion lacked humor and a sense of 
comedy. But the merry wives—led 
by Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, as Mrs. 
Ford—brought the opera to life. 
Margaret Roggero was Mrs. Page; 
Miss Dominguez, Dame Quickly; Au- 
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drey Schuh, making her debut here, 
Nanetta. All the women gave spirited 
performances. 

Mr. Steinberg’s conducting and the 
work of the orchestra merited high- 
est praise. 

In true Shakespearean spirit were 
the characterizations of Mr. De Paolis, 
as Bardolf; Nicola Moscona, as Pistol, 
and Mr. Assandri, as Dr. Caius. 
Giuseppe Campora made a promis- 
ing debut here, as Fenton, revealing 
a tenor of good quality. Though a 
fine looking Ford, Frank Guarrera 
sang without distinction. 

Except for the final scene that 
appeared to be a mixture of “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream”, “Giselle”, 
and a Halloween masquerade, the 
Hager staging was appropriate and 
attractive. 

“Tosca” was repeated on Sept. 23, 
with Miss Tebaldi surpassing her pre- 
vious performance, and Mr. Bjoerl- 
ing in truly magnificent voice. Mr. 
Colzani’s Scarpia was interesting and 
individual. Heinz Blankenburg, re- 
covered from the illness that kept 
him from appearing in the first per- 
formance, was a good Sciarrone. 


New Staging for “Boris” 


The highly anticipated revival of 
“Boris Godunoff”, with Boris Chris- 
toff making his ‘American debut in 
the title role, failed to live up to 
expectations. One of the main reasons 
was the modern abstract projection- 
type of staging devised by Leo Kerz 
and the stage direction of Paul Hager. 
You cannot take a historical opera 
set in historical scenes and make it a 
stage spectacle with a few platforms 
and projections of designs, of which 
not more than one could possible be 
considered Russian décor. 

Mr. Christoff displayed -a fairly 
light bass-baritone of good quality. 








In pianissimo phrases it often sug- 
gested flowing velvet and lustrous 
warmth, but it lacked resonant sonor- 
ity, power, and brilliance. Dramatic- 
ally, he made a good appearance and 
he acted with sincerity; he was par- 
ticularly convincing in projecting 
Boris’ guilt complex. 

Excellent performances were given 
by Nicola Moscona, as Pimen; Lo- 
renzo Alvary, as Varlaam; and Chris 
Lachona, as Missail. Also giving fine 
performances were Raymond Man- 
ton, as the Simpleton; Hans Hotter, 
as Rangoni; Richard Lewis, as Di- 
mitri; and Cesare Curzi, as Schuisky. 
Rosalind Nadell and Jeannine Crader 
sang well as the children. Katherine 
Hilgenberg, Carl Palangi, Desire 
Ligeti, Louis Quilico, George Cehan- 
ovsky, Oralia Dominguez, Murray 
Kenig, Virginio Assandri, Peggy Cov- 
ington, Eloise Farrell, Edward Lova- 


sich, the ballet, and the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Boys’ chorus filled other 
assignments ably. 

It was notable that the entire cast 
of singers learned the Russian text 
(phonetically) and sang it in a man- 
ner understandable to those who 
knew the language. The only Rus- 
sian on stage was Mr. Cehanovsky! 

William Steinberg, who conducted, 
gave a beautiful reading of the score. 

Other San Francisco musical events 
have included a pre-season opera con- 
cert given in conjunction with an 
Italian Art Festival, with Renata 
Tebaldi and Georgio Tozzi, bass, and 
Glauco Curiel, conductor. 

A debut recital was given by Mari- 
lyn Raubitschek, pianist, who played 
at the Century Club on Sept. 19. She 
proved an able player with a bold 
and powerful approach to music and 
instrument. —RMarijory M. Fisher 


Milhaud’s David Attracts 
18,000 to Hollywood Bowl 


Los Angeles—The American pre- 
miere of Darius Milhaud’s opera 
“David” in Hollywood Bowl on Sept. 
22 was a major event in the musical 
annals of this city. I say major be- 
cause an amazingly efficient publicity 
campaign enticed over 18,000 spec- 
tators into the vast outdoor amphi- 
theater, because the apparatus for the 
production employed a veritable regi- 
ment of participants who crowded not 
only the huge stage but were dis- 
persed on the hills surrounding the 
arena, and because of the gigantic, 
pyramid-like structure with numer- 
ous stairways and platforms that was 
erected, after the Bowl’s shell had 
been removed, to serve as the single 


set on which the entire action 
evolved. 

Miracle of Organization 

That the performance unrolled 


without mishap and confusion seemed 
a miracle and was probably due to 
Harry Horner’s gift for organization. 
How he was able to create enough 
awareness among the cast to share 
with him the know-how of when to 
come on and go off will forever re- 
main a mystery to those not having 
worked under his ministrations. 

It was obvious that Mr. Horner 
had been given carte blanche in all 
departments and that he had made 
the most of this privilege. He spared 
no expense in devising elaborate light- 
ing, trappings, and in partciular a 
variety of costumes that defies de- 
scription. It is enough to say that 
some of the costumes were attractive, 
notably the ones patterned after cer- 
tain of Rembrandt’s Biblical canvas- 
ses, and that others were rather hide- 
ously flossy and tawdry. 

And if Mr. Horner’s urge to cre- 
ate movement and pageantry pro- 
duced some impressive moments, the 
impact was that of a super Cecil B. 
De Mille extravaganza. 


Parallel with Wagner 


A superficial parallel to Wagner 
holds good for Milhaud’s approach 
to the musical setting of “David”. 
Although he claims Rameau and 
Verdi as his operatic godfathers, there 
was no convincing evidence of this 
in his musical treatment of Armand 
Lunel’s loose libretto. “David” is 
never tuneful in the Italian sense, nor 
does it contain any true bel-canto 
passages, florid vocal writing, or regu- 
lar arias and ensembles. There were 
hints of these elements, but the dra- 
matic treatment and the seemingly 
continuous flow of music and melody 


seemed more reminiscent of Wag- 
ner. 

Milhaud’s opera provides easy op- 
portunity for cuts, and entire scenes 
can readily be removed without cre- 
ating a hiatus and the need for com- 
posing new transitions. “David” or- 
iginally contained 12  pageant-like 
tableaux or two hours and 45 min- 
utes of music. The composer was 
prevailed upon to trim it to nine 
tableaux or two hours of music for 
Hollywood Bowl, which he later re- 
gretted having done. He felt that the 
logical progress of the action was 
impeded, an assertion which was not 
borne out in performance. This was 
perhaps because the story of David's 
life is sufficiently familiar to most 
people or because the most impor- 
tant incidents remained intact. 

As the opera stands now, it is 
more likely to enjoy success than in 
the original, longer version. This is 
in part due to Milhaud’s failure to 
create enough highly colored music 
and vividly tinted contrasts that 
would have provided greater plasticity 
of mood in the varying dramatic 
situations. Milhaud’s inspiration, how- 
ever, moves on a consistently high 
level throughout the work, and the 
music is subtle, spiritual, and often 
elusive. 


Deeply Lyrical Sections 


“David” is full of deeply lyrical 
passages, and dramatic sections in 
which the composer’s sure and ex- 
perienced hand evokes an atmosphere 
of uncanny realism without indulging 
in crass tone-painting. Most memor- 
able of these were the battle between 
David and Goliath, the exorcism of 
the Witch of Endor, David’s la- 
ments for Jonathan and Absalom— 
especially the latter in which David 


-counterpoints his grief against the in- 


sistent rhythms of a military march. 
Outstanding among the lyrical sec- 
tions were several of David’s Psalms, 
sung to light harp accompaniment, 
and the hymn-like finales of the 
opera’s two parts, which rose to 
heights of luminous transfiguration. 
The musical idiom throughout 
“David” is pure Milhaud. There are 
no folk tunes, and no attempts to 
color the atmosphere with middle- 
eastern melismas. The orchestration 
is conservative, with wind instru- 
ments in pairs and little percussion. 
This orchestration was inadequate for 
the Bowl production where every- 
thing was oversize, so that the sound 
coming from the pit was sometimes 
drowned from the stage and some- 


times simply too small to furnish 
sonorities commensurate with the 
magnitude of the setting. 

But the Bowl’s clever sound en- 
gineers remedied this situation as best 
they could and were particularly suc- 
cessful in distributing a host of micro- 
phones in strategic positions onstage, 
which enabled the singers to come 
through the vast spaces with full- 
sounding voices and clear articulation 
of the text’s English translation by 
Rollo Myers. 


Commissioned by Koussevitzky 


One reason for Milhaud’s decision 
to limit his orchestra to 60 players 
was the apparatus he found available 
in Israel, which he visited with Lunel 
in 1952 after Serge Koussevitzky had 
commissioned the work for the 
3,000th anniversary of the founding 
of Jerusalem. This visit resulted fur- 
ther in comparatively simple vocal 
writing to enable semi-professionals 
to participate in the performance. 
Only the role of David was intended 
for a first-rate singer, which it found 
in Harve Presnell, a young, tall, and 
handsome baritone, who deserved 
every commendation for his mastery 
of the long taxing part. 

The rest of the cast, 31 in all, was 
generally excellent, with Giorgio 
Tozzi, bass, as Samuel; Leonard 
Morgenthaler, bass, as Goliath; Mack 
Harrell, baritone, as Saul; Adele Ad- 
dison, soprano, as Michol; Dorothy 
Ledger, alto, the Witch of Endor; 
Herva Nelli, soprano, as Bathsheba, 
and Marni Nixon, soprano, as Abisag. 
Adair Mellon, boy-alto, appeared as 
the youthful Solomon. 


Izler Solomon’s Contribution 


If it seems late for mentioning the 
conductor of “David”, it is not be- 
cause his role was in any way minor 
or inadequate. Quite to the contrary, 
Izler Solomon presided over the fine 
orchestra with unflagging energy and 
led the colossus of an ensemble 
through the mazes of scenes and in- 
terludes with absolute authority and 
command. The choirs, trained by 
Roger Wagner, interjected their com- 
ments with precision and fine musi- 
cianship and added much to the 
succés d’estime, which Milhaud and 
the Festival of Faith and Freedom 
Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation for Jewish Education, spon- 
sors of the $125,000 production, 
were present to acknowledge. 

—Walter Arlen 


Boston Symphony 
Concludes Tour 


Boston.—The Boston Symphony 
recently returned from its five week 
tour of Europe, where under con- 
ductors Charles Munch and Pierre 
Monteux it gave 27 concerts in 13 
countries. High points of the trip 
included performances at the Edin- 
burgh Festival in Scotland and five 
concerts in the Soviet Union. The 
appearances in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad marked the first time an Amer- 
ican symphonic ensemble had played 
in Russia. 

The itinerary also included per- 
formances in Cork and Dublin, Ire- 
land; and in Copenhagen, Oslo, 
Stockholm, Helsinki, Prague, Vienna, 
Stuttgart, Munich, Zurich, Berne, 
Paris, Chartres, Leeds, and London. 

In addition to standard works, the 
orchestra’s repertoire on tour fea- 
tured compositions by several con- 
temporary composers. Represented 
were Anderson, Barber, Bartok, Cop- 
land, Creston, Freed, Hanson, Mar- 
tinu, and Piston. Of these, three 
American works—Piston’s Sixth Sym- 
phony, Creston’s Second Symphony, 


and Copland’s “Symphonic Ode”—~ 
were performed in the Soviet Union. 

Reception in Russia, described by 
Mr. Monteux as “phenomenal”, was 
marked by standing ovations, sold- 
out houses, extended audience ap- 
plause, and unanimous critical ac- 
claim. Reviewers found the contem- 
porary American works interesting 
but strange; they were almost un- 
known to Soviet audiences. “By and 
large it is good music,” said a Mos- 
cow newspaper critic, “testifying to 
considerable orchestral culture of 
American composers.’ 

The Scherzo and Adagio from Pis- 
ton’s Sixth Symphony were described 
as “wonderful”, and a Moscow 
writer found “much beautiful music” 
in the Creston work. Copland they 
found less satisfying, on first hearing, 
due to what they called his “super- 
ficial orchestral effects”. 

Other events during the tour in- 
cluded a performance in the cath- 
edral at Chartres, believed to be the 
first purely orchestral concert given 
in the famed structure. Three mem- 
orial programs were held—in Paris 
and Edinburgh—for Serge Koussevit- 
zky, late musical director of the or- 
chestra, and the Rumanian composer 
Georges Enesco. The Boston Brass 
Ensemble, composed of section mem- 
bers from the symphony, gave a spe- 
cial program during the engagement 
at the Edinburgh Festival. 


Orchestra Plans Set 


By San Francisco 


San Francisco.—The San Francisco 
Symphony has announced its concert 
series for the coming season. Enrique 
Jorda continues as musical director, 
and Earl Bernard Murray is associate 
conductor. 

Soloists appearing with the orches- 
tra will include Geza Anda, Leon 
Fleisher, Eugene Istomin, Pietro 
Scarpini, Gary Graffman, Glenn 
Gould, Solomon, Dame Myra Hess, 
and Del Tredici, pianists; Zara Nel- 
sova, cellist; Leontyne Price and 
Lucine Amara, sopranos; Katherine 
Hilgenberg and Christine Krooskos, 
mezzo-sopranos; John McCollum and 
Nicolai Gedda, tenors; Donald 
Gramm, bass-baritone; and _ Berl 
Senofsky and Szymon Goldberg, 
violinists. 

Thomas Schippers, Igor Marke- 
vitch, Andre Kostelanetz, Bruno 
Walter, and Darius Milhaud will be 
featured as guest conductors, the 
latter directing one of his own works. 
The University of California Chorus, 
Glee Club, and Treble Clef society 
will appear with the orchestra in 
April in Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. 


Redlands Bowl Season 
Is Concluded 


Redlands, Calif—With a perform- 
ance in English of Mozart’s “The 
Marriage of Figaro”, directed by 
James K. Guthrie, the 33rd season 
of the Redlands Bowl summer con- 
certs was ended. 

Soloists who appeared during the 
season included Donald Currier and 
Richard Tettley-Kardos, pianists; 
Michael Tree, violinist; Lucia Evan- 
gelista, Jan McArt, and Leontyne 
Price, sopranos; Edgar Jones, bari- 
tone; and Jerome Hines, bass. 

Other events included perform- 
ances by the Triana Spanish Ballet 
and by ballerina Tamara Toumanova; 
the Tucson Boys’ Choir; opera 
scenes by singers from the Music 
Academy of the West, sponsored by 
Lotte Lehmann; the ‘San Francisco 
Opera Group; and concerts by the 
Vine Street Musical Workshop. 
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Left: Henning Kronstam, 
as James, in Bournon- 
ville’s “La Sylphide’’. Be- 
low right: A tense moment 
from Ashton’s “Romeo 
and Juliet” — Mercutio 
(Stanley Williams) _ lies 
dead in the foreground, as 
Tybalt (Fredbjorn Bjorns- 
son) rolls down the steps, 
fatally wounded by Romeo 
(Henning Kronstam) 
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By RosBert SABIN 


The Royal Danish Ballet, in its 
first visit to the United States, 
launched a season of 17 performances 
in the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Sept. 16 and promptly won all hearts 
with the finished style, the infallible 
discipline, the emotional spontaneity, 
and the forthright charm of its danc- 
ing. In the period from Sept. 16 
through Sept. 30, the company per- 
formed 11 ballets, most of them new 
to America. 

The fanfares of publicity which 
had preceded the arrival of the com- 
pany (including reviews and articles 
by critics who went to Denmark last 
summer to see it in Copenhagen) had 
aroused keen curiosity on this side of 
the ocean and the opening night audi- 
ence was exceptionally _ brilliant. 
Richard C. Patterson, Secretary of 
Commerce for New York, welcomed 
the company in the name of Mayor 
Wagner, and Henrik de Kauffmann, 
the Danish Ambassador, answered 
with great charm and commendable 
brevity. 


Technical Virtues 


The key to the outstanding virtues 
of the Royal Danish Ballet may be 
found in the words of August Bour- 
nonville (1805-79), one of Denmark’s 
greatest dancers and her most emi- 
nent choreographer and teacher. In 
describing his own dancing in his 
autobiography, he wrote: “As a 
dancer I possessed strength, lightness, 
precision and brilliance, and, when 
my striving for bravura did not carry 
me away, a natural grace which was 
developed by an excellent school and 
inherent musical sense.” 

It is the artistic integrity, the won- 
derful ensemble and esprit de corps, 
the joyousness of this company which 
immediately strike the inhabitant of 
more feverish, strenuous climes, hag- 
ridden by a constant striving for vir- 
tuosity and faced with a repertoire 
of bewildering complexity and tech- 
nical and emotional demands. Al- 
though it boasts no Markova, Alonso, 
Fonteyn, or Kaye, no Youskevitch or 
Laing, the Danish company contains 
many superb artists and none who 
are not dedicated to their work. And 
it should not be forgotten that the 
fabulous Erik Bruhn emerged from 
the Royal Danish School and Ballet. 

In mime and character dancing the 
Danes are unrivalled by any com- 
Pany we have seen in this generation. 
Their training is obviously rounded 
and complete. The artists enter the 
school as children and grow up in 
the company. No wonder they dance 
together so beautifully! Perhaps the 
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most faithful to tradition of any 
school of ballet in the world today, 
the Royal Danish Ballet gracefully 
accepts the limitations and takes full 
advantage of the manifold advan- 
tages of its unusual position. 

On opening night, the program be- 
gan with one of the loveliest ballets 
in the Danish repertoire, Bournon- 


ville’s “La Sylphide”, of 1836, with a » 


score by the Danish composer Her- 
man Lovenskjold (1815-70) in the 
production by Harald Lander super- 
vised by Niels Bjorn Larsen. Philippe 
Taglioni created his famous ballet on 
same subject in 1832, and Bournon- 
ville, who had studied in Paris and 
danced at the Paris Opéra for several 
years, was ideally equipped to choreo- 
graph the Danish version. 
Bournonville’s choreography is still 
impressive in style, invention, struc- 
ture and dramatic coloring, and the 
company performed it with loving 
care and elegance. The sumptuous 


~ scenery, after sketches by Ove Chr. 


Petersen, vastly enhanced the roman- 
tic atmosphere, and Johan Hye- 
Knudsen conducted the old-fashioned 
but charming score with constant 
attention to the dancers. 

Margrethe Schanne, the most lyric 
and romantically elegant if not the 
most technically brilliant of the Dan- 
ish ballerinas, performed the title 
role with exquisite musicality and 
phrasing. She is one of those rare 
artists whose movement never stops; 
phrase flows into phrase, tempo 
meshes into tempo without a break. 
Equally impressive was Henning 
Kronstam, the handsomest and most 
classically imposing of the male solo- 
ists, as James, the young Scot who is 
fascinated by the woodland creature. 
Feathery in his ballon and brilliant in 
his batterie, equally finished in mime 
and acting, this young artist bids fair 
to rival Erik Bruhn someday as one 
of our greatest classical dancers. 


Masterly Characterization 


Another masterly performance was 
that of Niels Bjorn Larsen as Madge, 
the old hag who brings about the 
death of the Sylphide and the heart- 
break of James. As Gurn, Svend Erik 
Jensen created another living person- 
age. There is never a touch of cheap 
caricature or cliché about the Danish 
character work. Each role is worked 
out with affection and humanity, no 
matter how comic or grotesque the 
original type. 

Bournonville choreographed mag- 
nificently for male dancers, and the 
exacting solos in Act I of “La Syl- 
phide”, vigorously performed by 


Stanley Williams and_ Fredbjorn 
Bjornsson, brought down the house. 
The Scottish folkdance elements in 
the ballet were all performed with 
amazing verve and authentic detail. 
Such touches as the disappearance of 
the Sylphide up the chimney in Act 
I and the witches’ revel in Act Il 
delighted the New York audience as 
much as they must have the onlook- 
ers of 1836 in Copenhagen. 

The performance of Lichine’s fa- 
miliar “Graduation Ball” emphasized 
the youthful exuberance and splendid 
ensemble of the Danish company. 
Inge Sand, bright in temperament and 
dazzling in her allegro work, was a 
beguiling First Junior Student; and 
Fredbjorn Bjornsson’s impeccable 
technique and radiant charm were at 
their most effective in the role of the 





First Junior Cadet. Inga Gotha was 
a delightfully prissy Principal (a role 
performed by a man in the produc- 
tions given here previously), and 
Svend Erik Jensen was the most mar- 
velous Old General we have seen, 
although there have been several 
first-rate characterizations of this 
part in recent years. 

Vivi Thorberg and Mette Mollerup 
danced with exhilarating bravura. 
Henning Kronstam performed the 
role of the Drummer with elegance, 
if with less wire-drawn brilliance than 
we are accustomed to; and Ruth An- 
dersen and Stanley Williams (despite 
extreme nervousness on Miss Ander- 
sen’s part) imbued the Pas de deux 
classique with true classical style. 
Robert Zeller, a guest conductor dur- 
ing this visit, kept things moving 
briskly, although there were one or 
two tense moments in the orchestra’s 
playing. 

Sept. 18 brought “Chopiniana”, in 
the version created by Fokine for the 
Royal Danish Ballet in 1925, and 
Bournonville’s famous ballet ‘“Na- 
poli”, of 1842. To avoid confusion 
with the Danish “La Sylphide” Fo- 


Royal Danish Ballet Reveals Novel 
Repertoire and Style in First Visit 


‘ kine’s ballet was given its original 


title in Denmark, instead of the title 
“Les Sylphides”, with which he re- 
christened the original work of 1908 
in later revisions. There are minor 
differences in the choreography from 
the versions with which we are fa- 
miliar and the score (in a clumsy 
arrangement replete with fantastically 
inappropriate attempts at counter- 
points to Chopin’s melodies) retains 
the “Military” Polonaise as an over- 
ture, which Fokine wisely dropped in 
after years. 

Although the company danced the 
work with finish, somehow the ro- 
mantic magic and ethereal delicacy 
sO necessary to an ideal performance 
were missing. The Fokine Sylphides 
(unlike the Bournonville Sylphides) 
were earthbound. Mona Vangsaa 


danced the Waltz; Margrethe Schanne, 
the Prelude; and Kirtsen Ralov, the 
Mazurka. Frank Schaufuss, in the 
interpretatively taxing male _ role, 
created more of the romantic aura 
than did the ladies, but his execution 
was a bit loose and imprecise. Arne 
Hammelboe conducted watchfully. 
“Napoli” or “The Fisherman and 
His Bride” has been a prime favorite 
in Denmark for 114 years. Bournon- 
ville had visited Naples and although 
his ballet offers a very Northern view 
of Italy to modern eyes, in its day it 
must have dazzled Danish audiences. 
The story is the quintessence of 
“corn”. A pious fisherman (who al- 
ways gives part of his catch to the 
church) takes a sail in the bay of 
Naples with his fiancée and is sur- 
prised by a storm (accompanied by 
smoke and flames from Vesuvius in 
the background). Teresina, the girl, 
turns up in the Blue Grotto at Capri 
after the tempest and is initiated into 
the corps of Naiads who serve Golfo, 
the King of the Grotto. Gennaro, who 
has been rescued, is in despair, but 
is comforted by a worthy monk who 
gives him a sacred medal. With the 











aid of this, he recovers his bride-to-be 
and even turns the destructive rage 
of Golfo into a sad farewell with a 
boatload of wedding presents. A trick 
costume-change is one of the many 
incidental attractions of this act. In 
Act III, at the shrine of the Madonna 
dell’Arco outside Naples, the mis- 
understandings are all cleared up and 
a long and brilliant divertissement 
brings the only real dancing in the 
work. 

One must enjoy “Napoli” from an 
historical point of view today, despite 
the fact that it is still a grand show. 
Borge Ralov, as Gennaro, really 
looked like an Italian fisherman, and 
he mimed and danced the role su- 
perbly. Mona Vangsaa was a lovely 
and technically expert Teresina. A 
high spot of Act I was the excruciat- 
ingly funny miming of a street singer 
by Ole Palle Hansen, which all Ital- 
ian tenors should see, to their terror. 
In the divertissement, most of the 
solo dancers of the company had a 
chance to shine, and the corps was 
also flawless in the crowd scenes. 
The score is the composite work of 
Gade, Helsted, Paulli, and Lumbye, 
and is serviceable if not exactly hot- 
blooded. Johan Hye-Knudsen con- 
ducted it with a keen sense of the 
proper style and succession of tempos. 


Tender Reminiscence 


On Sept. 19, “Dream Pictures” had 
its first performance. This ballet was 
created in 1915 by Emilie Walbom, 
in homage to Fokine and his “Carna- 
val” and to Bournonville. The work 
is set to music by Hans Christian 
Lumbye (1810-74) who was known, 
to Danes at least, as “the Johann 
Strauss of the North”. The setting is 
Copenhagen’s famous Tivoli Gar- 
dens. Lumbye himself appears as a 
character of the ballet, which is set 
in the same early 19th century era 
as “Carnaval”. The young composer 
is waiting for his beloved, Amelie, 
falls asleep, and has a series of dream 
visions of dances, through which 
pass some of the commedia dell’arte 
characters used by Fokine. This bal- 
let may be poky, sentimental, and 
aimless to American eyes, but it has 
undeniable charm and tender humor. 

Mona Vangsaa was a sprightly 
Amelie; Margrethe Schanne danced 
the Columbine Polka-Mazurka deli- 
cately, yet deftly; and Stanley Wil- 
liams was admirable as Hans Chris- 
tian. One of the most winning epi- 
sodes was “For Young and Old”, in 
which the Danish artists once again 
displayed their marvelous command 
of character dancing in a touching 
picture of rheumatic old couples try- 


ing to relive the dancing days of their 


youth. 


Poetry in Balanchine 


The artistry of the company was 
again to be noted in its vivid and 
poetic performance of George Bal- 
anchine’s “La Sonnambula” (or 
“Night Shadow”, as he called it when 
he created it for the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo in 1946), on Sept. 21. 
John Taras has staged the work for 
the Danes very faithfully. Margrethe 
Schanne was inspired in the title role; 
and her faultlessly smooth bourrées 
and exquisitely liquid phrasing made 
her seem a true somnambulist. As the 
Poet, Henning Kronstam was ideally 
cast; and Borge Ralov, true to the 
Danish tradition, made the Baron 
an unforgettable figure. The passage 
in which Miss Schanne carried Mr. 
Kronstam offstage in her arms was 
executed with miraculous lightness 
and grace. Nor should the artistry of 
the others go unpraised, especially 
Mona Vangsaa’s passionate, vengeful 
Courtesan, another brilliant portrait. 


Sept. 22 brought 
the oldest extant 
ballet we have, 
“The Whims of 
Cupid—and of the 
Ballet Master” by 
Vincenzo Galeotti 
(1733-1816) who 
was head of the 
Royal Danish Bal- 
let School in 1813, 
when Bournonville 
entered it as a 
pupil. First pre- 
sented in 1786, 
this ballet-comique 
is still delightful. 
The Mozartian 
score by Jens Lolle 
is charming, and 
the choreography 
is witty and inge- 
nious. The work 
consists of a series 
of duets including 
such oddly assort- 
ed items as a “Gre- 
cian Dance’’ 


>, 
“Quaker Dance”, 
“Norwegian Jump”, 
“French Dance”, 


“Oldster’s Dance”, 

and “Blackamoor Dance”. At the 
close, Cupid blindfolds the couples 
and scrambles them, with results that 
must be seen to be believed. Lise la 
Cour-Manslev, one of the gifted bal- 
letchildren, as the Danes call them, 
was enchanting as Cupid, and all of 
the soloists were expert, notably 
Britta Cornelius-Knudsen and Ole 
Palle Hansen in the droll “Quaker 
Dance”; Vivi Thorberg and Kjeld 
Noack in the “Grecian Dance”; Elise 
Landsy and Arne Melchert in the 
hilariously funny “Two Oldster’s 
Dance”; and Ruth Andersen and 
Fredbjorn Bjornnson in the “French 
Dance”. 


Folkish “Coppélia” 


The rest of the program was de- 
voted to the Danish “Coppélia”, 
choreographed by Hans Beck for the 
Royal Danish Ballet in 1896 and pro- 
duced by Harald Lander and Hans 
Brenaa. The Danish version is less 
sophisticated, less scintillating than 
the revivals after Lev Ivanov’s “Cop- 
pélia” that we have previously seen. 
But it gives a more earthy picture of 
folk life and it contains much vigor- 
ous, clearly-designed movement. 

Inge Sand and Fredbjorn Bjornsson 
were both in their element as Swan- 
ilda and Franz; Niels Njorn Larsen 
was a wonderfully convincing Cop- 
pélius; and Poul Vessel’s Burgo- 

master seemed to have stepped off 
the streets of a 19th century Hungar- 
ian town. Kjeld Noack, a striking 
personality, if not always an impec- 
cable technician, was excellent as the 
First Peasant Boy, and Mette Mol- 





Arnold Eagle 


Mona Vangsaa and Borge Ralov as Teresina and 
Gennaro in Bournonville’s “Napoli” 


lerup was charming as his compan- 
ion. If not as bewitching as the Sad- 
ler’s Wells “Coppélia”, the Danish 
production is nonetheless a memor- 
able one. 

One of the most impressive 
achievements of the Royal Danish 
Ballet during its memorable visit was 
its performance of Frederick Ash- 
ton’s “Romeo and Juliet”, first given 
on Sept. 26. In 1955, the noted 
English choreographer was invited to 
create a new work for the Danish 
company, using Prokofieff’s score. 
The result was a deeply moving 
dance-drama, perhaps the finest thing 
that Ashton has ever done. Obvi- 
ously inspired by the artists for whom 
he was working, he has created move- 
ment of plastic beauty and strong 
design, surcharged with the emotion- 
al cross-currents of Shakespeare’s 
play. Peter Rice’s scenery and cos- 
tumes are tasteful and elaborate, and 
functionally helpful, especially in the 
use of different stage levels. 


Three Versions of Drama 


For some of us, the Tudor-Ber- 
man-Delius “Romeo and Juliet” will 
probably always remain the most 
poignant and sumptuously beautiful 
realization of the play in dance terms. 
But the Ashton-Rice-Prokofieff ballet 
is also a masterpiece in its own right, 
far superior to the Russian version, 
with choreography by Leonid Lav- 
rovsky, of 1940, seen here recently 
in a film. 

At the performance of Sept. 27 
which I saw, the roles of the star- 
crossed lovers were taken by Henning 





Dance Films Holds 


‘A Danish Evening 


An evening of films to herald the 
visit of the Royal Danish Ballet was 
held by Dance Films at the Museum 
of Modern Art on Sept. 11, with 
Walter Terry, dance critic of the 
“New York Herald Tribune”, and 
Frank Schaufuss, balletmaster of the 
company, as guest speakers. Mr. 
Terry identified the dancers appear- 
ing in the films and interviewed Mr. 
Schaufuss briefly about the company’s 
plans for the future. In order to en- 
courage Danish choreographers, the 
Royal Danish Ballet is planning to 
give special performances of new 
works by members of the company. 
Once the ballets have been accepted 


by the jury of award, everything will 
be provided for the choreographers, 
including costumes, scenery, per- 
formers and a theater. 

The film program consisted of 
“Picturesque Denmark”, a travelogue 
in color; “The Steadfast Tin Soldier”, 
a puppet film; “The Shepherdess and 
the Chimney Sweep”, a ballet after 
Hans Christian Andersen, starring 
Niels Bjorn Larsen of the Royal Dan- 
ish Ballet, assisted by other members 
of the company; and “Ballet Girl”, a 
picture that has been honored at the 
Venice and Edinburgh Film Festi- 
vals, describing the training at the 
Royal Danish Ballet School as seen 
through the eyes of a little girl who 
studies there. Performance shots of 
Bournonville’s “Konservatoriet” pro- 
vide glimpses of several leading mem- 
bers of the company. 


Kronstam and Kirsten Petersen. Mr, 
Kronstam was a superb Romeo, sen- 
sitive, passionate, and deeply poetic, 
His miming was as alive as his danc- 
ing. Miss Petersen was a young and 
touchingly lovely Juliet, even if she 
did not have the emotional depths 
for the role. (All of the greatest Juli- 
ets have been closer to 40 than to 
14, and this young artist is much 
closer to 14). 

All of the other roles were executed 
with the roundness, the vigor, and 
the impeccable technique that we 
have come to expect from this com- 
pany. Stanley Williams was a win- 
ning Mercutio; Fredbjorn Bjornsson 
had transformed himself completely 
from the charming Franz of “Cop- 
pélia” into a dark and dangerous 
Tybalt; Ole Suhr brought a welcome 
conviction to the usually wooden role 
of Paris; Inga Gotha was a lovable 
old Nurse; and equally vivid were 
Ole Fatum, as Benvolio; Jan Holme, 
as Friar Lorenzo; Lillian Jensen and 
Ole Palle Hansen, as Lord and Lady 
Capulet; Arne Melchert, as the Duke; 
and Inge Sand, as Rosalind. Johan 
Hye-Knudsen conducted the some- 
what dour and heavy score with 
great eloquence and rhythmic finesse. 


Vision of Classic Era 

Sept. 29 brought the season’s last 
two novelties, Act I of Bournonville’s 
“Konservatoriet”, in the production 
by Frank Schaufuss and Hans 
Brenaa; and Fokine’s “Petrouchka”, 
in the version created in 1925 for the 
Danes by Fokine. 

“Konservatoriet” brings us a vision 
of the early 19th-century ballet tech- 
nique and style of Paris, where 
Bournonville went to study with Ves- 
tris, when he was 15. Many years 
later, in 1849, he created this tribute 
to his student days. Utterly trans- 
parent, exquisitely finished in con- 
ception, this choreography presents 
the same sort of challenge to dancers 
that a Mozart Sonata presents to a 
pianist. At the Sept. 30 matinee, the 
challenge was memorably met by 
Mona Vangsaa and Kirsten Ralov in 
the two leading female roles; by Stan- 
ley Williams, Fredbjorn Bjornsson, 
Ole Suhr, Verner Andersen in leading 
male roles; and by all of the others. 
The score, composed and arranged by 
Holger Paulli (1810-1891) is expert, 
and Frank Gittelson played the tax- 
ing violin solos excellently. 

The Danish “Petrouchka” was a 
revelation. At last, those of us who 
are not sufficiently historic to go 
back to the original production of 
1911 can get a true conception of 
this ballet, which has suffered as 
much as any of Fokine’s master- 
pieces through inadequate revivals. 
Vastly richer in detail, completely 
integrated in the crowd scenes, in- 
tensely human throughout, this ver- 
sion restores all of the lost values of 
this heartbreaking work. 


Inspired “Petrouchka” 


Borge Ralov was perhaps all too 
human as Petrouchka, but he gave 
an unforgettably tragic and inspired 
performance. His make-up alone was 
a magnificent lesson in theater magic. 
Margrethe Schanne brought out the 
imbecile prettiness and petty sensu- 
ality of the Ballerina with suberb 
artistry; and Svend Erik Jensen re- 
vealed to us a real character as the 
Moor, with a streak of simple-minded 
jollity that gave light and shade to 
the role. Also masterly was Niels 
Bjorn Larsen, as the Charlatan. To 
the rest of the cast should go equal 
credit for a wonderfully disciplined 
performance full of verve. Robert 
Zeller conducted the score with imag- 
— sweep and yet complete con- 
trol. 
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(Continued from page 3) 
little of significance to do as Venus 
but looked very pretty. 

The hit of the evening, so far as 
the audience was concerned, was the 
ballet, which, by the sheer vigor of 
its acrobatics woke everyone up with 
the famous Can-Can. The orchestra 
and chorus responded with sensitivity 
and precision to Erich Leinsdorf’s 
direction, but their frequently quite 
lovely music came strangely to the 
ear, as if from some other planet than 
the one occupied by the doings on the 
stage. 

A bright hope for the future is 
the City Center’s new revolving stage 
and projected scenery. Both were 
worked beautifully into this produc- 
tion and far surpassed in imaginative 
décor anything ihe company probably 
would have been able to devise with 
paint and canvas. —R. E. 


La Traviata 

Sept. 22.—For its second produc- 
tion of the season the New York City 
Opera presented a newly designed 
and staged version of “La Traviata” 
that was completely untraditional. 
New scenic approaches to the stand- 
ard operas can often be very refresh- 
ing, but the City Center’s new scen- 
ery was unattractive and unappro- 
priate for the opera. 

For all four scenes a large tilted 
disk in stage center was used (this is 
part of the unit set that Leo Kerz 
has designed for all the City Center’s 
opera productions). It is decidedly 
reminiscent of the technique Wieland 
Wagner has used in Bayreuth. In 
fact, if Mr. Kerz had lighted the first 
act set, which was composed mainly 
of pillars circling the disk, in deep 
blues rather than reds, the scenery 
would have been more appropriate 
for the temple of the Grail than for 
Violetta’s drawing room. 

The other sets were equally un- 
imaginative. The last act was more 
suggestive of a jail than a bedroom; 
and the scene in Flora’s mansion, 
with its abstract projections of bal- 
conies, was lacking in richness and 
elegance. All told, this is a real pity, 
for a unit set with projections on a 
cyclorama seemed like a sensible and 
inexpensive solution to the problem 
of the City Center’s former shabby 
sets for “La Traviata”. 

Fortunately, these remarks do not 
pertain to the staging by David Press- 
man, for it was fresh and empha- 
sized the dramatic action with sim- 
plicity. 

_Musically, the performance was 
distinguished by the excellence of 
Joseph Rosenstock’s crisp and neat 
reading of the score, and by the tonal 
brightness and clarity of the chorus, 
under Margaret Hillis. 

Of the principals. Frances Yeend, 
as Violetta, was not at her best. 
Though her tones became more lumi- 
nous as the evening progressed, she 
was not at ease with the coloratura 
in the first act, when her voice often 
sounded strident. Dramatically, she 
was quite convincing. Barry Morell, 
as Alfredo, though he has improved 
dramatically in the role since last 
season, was also having vocal diffi- 
culties. His customarily pleasing 
voice sounded tired and tense. Cor- 
nell MacNeil, as Georgio Germont, 
Produced some beautiful and well- 
focused tones in “Di Provenza il 
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at the City Center 


ORPHEUS IN THE 
UNDERWORLD 


Opéra bouffe in four acts. Music 
by Jacques Offenbach, English | 
libretto by Eric Bentley. Conducted | 
by Erich Leinsdorf. Staged and de- | 

~ signed by Leo Kerz. Dances choreo- 
graphed by Anna Sokolow. “ostumes 
by Leo Van Witsen. Chorus prepared 
by Margaret Hillis. Presented at ihe 
New York City Center by the New 
York City Opera on Sept, 20: 


CAST: 
DEE. o.c0scavnve Sylvia StahIman 
CID *. ods sveec eden bes Jon Crain 
Pluto ..............-Norman Kelley 
Miss P. Opinion..... Paula Laurence 
ON re ae Jacquelynne Moody 
| eR ee a Joshua Hecht 
Venus ........,....Maraquita Moll 
ROE ncccosceces Hiram Sherman 
Diana sis Beverly Bower 
ah Sa iow. adel Set Irene Kramarich 
Mercury Michael Pollock 
Minerva .+eee++++Mignon Dunn 
John Styx . . Richard Humphrey 





mar”, and musically his command of 

the role always made sense. 
Completing the cast were Shirley 
Winston, as Flora; Dorothy Jacobs, 
as Annina; Michael Pollock, as Gas- 
ton; Arthur Newman, as Douphol; 
John Modenos, as D’Obigny; and 
Mark Elyn, as Doctor Grenville. The 
choreography was by Anna Sokolow. 
—F. M., Jr. 


Mignon 


Sept. 25.—Thomas’s “Mignon”, 
with its pretty tunes, delicately fra- 
grant score, and sentimental story, 
came fitfully to life in its first pre- 
sentation by the City Opera. If the 
happenings onstage had been as styl- 
ish as the orchestral playing in the 
pit, under Jean Morel’s meticulous 
and loving direction, all would have 
been well. There was much fine sing- 
ing, but the barren settings brutally 
exposed the acting inadequacies of 
the youngish cast in a work that 
needs all the charm and polish it can 
get to make it palatable. 

The new basic set at the City Cen- 
ter was used with little imagination, 
and, presumably for economy’s sake, 
it presented to the eye few alleviating 
decorative devices. Some illusion was 
achieved in the second-act garden 
scene, but the big fire resembled noth- 
ing so much as a glowing electric 
grill. And the final scene, which is 


musically tenuous and dramatically 
drawn out, and which cries out for 
an atmospheric, ornate setting to give 
it any sort of conviction, seemed lost 
and incomprehensible on the empty 
turntable. 

As a characterization, Frances 
Bible’s Mignon had intelligence and 
sincerity to recommend it, but no 
dramatic urgency. There was more 
emotional fervor in her _ singing, 
whether in the simplicity of the fa- 
miliar “Connais-tu le pays?” or in the 
despair of the big second-act aria. 





Fred Fehl 
Beverly Sills as Philine 


Beverly Sills realized in delightful 
fashion the coquettishness of Philine 
and sang her ornate music with love- 
ly tone, accuracy, and remarkable 
fluency. A dangerous -edge crept into 
the tone, however, when she forced 
it. 

Richard Verreau, Montreal tenor 
making his debut with the company, 
seemed devoid of stage training, but 
sang the only idiomatic French of the 
cast and revealed an agreeable, supple 
voice well-suited to the music. Don- 
ald Gramm’s expertly sang Laertes 
had the necessary foppishness, but 
Emil Markow strained his fine bass 
voice as Lothario. Frank Porretta, 
new to the company, was a mildly 
amusing Frederick; Richard Went- 
worth, a bluff Giarno. Mark Elyn 
completed the cast as Antonio. 

Anna Sokolow’s choreography for 





the gypsy dance was lively and beau- 
tifully co-ordinated with Marcella 
Cisney’s staging. —R. A. E 


Die Fledermaus 


Sept. 29.—To bring off a success- 
ful production of “Die Fledermaus” 
is no easy task. Its contrived plot is 
not the stuff of enduring comedy, and 
the pretty tunes—for all their Vien- 
nese charm—can easily pall (as can 
the whole opera) on repeated hear- 
ings. A production without sparkle 
and flair is doomed. 

The City Center’s first presentation 
of the work this season clearly aimed 
at injecting a fresh breath of life into 
it, but did not go quite far enough. 
The staging and sets were effective— 
particularly the imaginative, semi- 
abstract projected jail scene in the 
last act—and singers and orchestra 
showed polish and musicianship the 
evening long. 

But for all this, the performance 
did not come alive. Pacing in the 
first two acts was slow, particularly 
the dialogue, on whose back rests 
the whole situation. The action fre- 
quently dragged, and what was meant 
as wit and charm often seemed la- 
bored. 

A refreshing change came in the 
final scene, due to the antics of Colee 
Worth, an actor and clown of gen- 
uine gifts. His act as the drunken 
jailer, Frosch, was old-style vaude- 
ville, and the level sometimes verged 
on the bawdy. But Mr. Worth is a 
real comedian, and he carried off the 
part with hilarity. 

Jacquelynne Moody as Adele was 
the evening's most successful singer, 
displaying verve as well as musical 
and vocal polish. Frances Bible, new 
to the role of Orlofsky, sang with 
refined tone and musicianship, and 
she projected well the character of 
the prince, though her voice sounded 
curiously small. 

Ernest McChesney as Eisenstein, 
and Jon Crain as Alfred acted with 
style and provided warm and secure 
singing. Beverly Sills as Rosalinda, 
Naomi Collier as Sally, William 
Wildermann as Dr. Falke, Richard 
Wentworth as Frank, and Michael 
Pollock as Blind completed the cast. 
Joseph Rosenstock’s conducting was 
precise and in full control at all 
times. —D.M.E. 





Offenbach’s “Orpheus in the Underworld” is sung at the City Center by, left to right, Jacquelynne Moody, as 
Cupid; Maraquita Moll, as Venus; Norman Kelley, as Pluto; Sylvia Stahlman, as Eurydice; and Jon Crain, 


as Orpheus 
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Operas Figure Prominently 


In French Summer Festivals 


Paris.—As was to be expected, the 
Aix-en-Provence Festival featured 
prominently its celebrated production 
of “Don Giovanni” to mark the 
Mozart bicentenary. And it would 
seem that the outstanding revelation 
of the festival was the beautiful per- 
formance of the American soprano, 
Teresa Stich-Randall, as Donna Anna. 
In this most difficult of roles she ex- 
celled both vocally and dramatically, 
and the critic of “Figaro” described 
her performance as the finest and 
most moving he has ever heard of 
Donna Anna. 

New to the festival this year was 
Antonio Campo, in the title role, 
whose well-placed voice and musician- 
ship appear to have compensated to a 
large extent for a certain lack of 
experience on the stage as the self- 
confident Don Giovanni. The excel- 
lent ensemble under Hans Rosbaud’s 
direction was supported by such fine 
singers and actors as Rolando Pa- 
nerai, Raffaele Arie, Marcello Cor- 
tis and Nicolai Gedda (Ottavio), 
Suzanne Danco (Elvira), and Anna 
Moffo (a new Zerlina). 

Rameau’s “Platée” a Revelation 

The revival of Rameau’s opera 
“Platée”, which has not been per- 
formed in the theater since 1750, 
was an outstanding success and in 
the nature of a revelation. The plot 
is a humorous one and concerns the 
jealousy of Juno and Jupiter’s court- 
ship of the ugly naiade, Platée—a 
travesty role sung and acted with 
brilliant flexibility by Michel Séné- 
chal. The lavish production featured 
ballet, and the cast included Janine 
Micheau, Nicolai Gedda and David 
Thaw, with the Paris Conservatoire 
Orchestra conducted by Hans Ros- 
baud. 


Menotti’s little opera, “The Tele- 


phone”, was done again at Aix as a 
curtain raiser for Grétry’s comic 
opera “Zémire et Azor”, renamed 
“Beauty and the Beast” for the fes- 


tival. Mady Mesplé, young colora- 
tura soprano, was particularly not- 
able in sparkling performances of 
both these works, under the direction 
of Louis Martin. 

Also heard at Aix were Hinde- 
mith’s Kammermusik; Webern’s Var- 
iations; “Y Su Sangre Va Riene” by 
Luigi Nono, young Venetian icono- 
clast; Milhaud’s “L’Homme et son 
Désir”; Marches by Francis Poulenc; 
“Sinfonietta” by Benjamin Britten; and 
a piano concerto by Roland Manuel, 
played by the Sudwestfunk Orches- 
tra, conducted by Mr. Rosbaud. A 
much-admired recital was given by 
Teresa Stich-Randall. 

At the intimate Menton Festival, 
which follows Aix and is held on 
the charming baroque Piazza in the 
old Italian section of the Riviera re- 
sort, Isaac Stern played the Bach 
Double Violin Concerto with Alex- 
ander Schneider, who was conduct- 
ing the festival’s chamber orchestra. 
Also heard during the Menton Fes- 
tival were Marguerite Long, now in 
her eighties; Robert Casadesus; the 
Nuovo Quartetto Italiano; the Wig- 
more Ensemble; and the French Wind 
Quintet, led by flutist Jean Pierre 
Rampal in a Mozart serenade con- 
cert. 

A little earlier Pablo Casals, who 
will celebrate his 80th birthday in 
November, again enchanted his fel- 
low musicians and public at the 
Prades Festival. 

During the Bordeaux Festival the 
American tenor Ken Neate sang the 
title role in “Sampiero Corso”, a new 
patriotic opera by Henri Tomasi. 
There were apparently a good many 
heroics in this production, as well as 
ballet, and it was difficult to judge 
the performance over the radio, par- 
ticularly since the music did not con- 
vey an impression of unity or origi- 
nality. 

Meantime, in the metropolis be- 
fore returning to America, Darius 
Milhaud had been present at a con- 


cert of some of his French and 
American pupils in Paris, heard in 
the American Embassy Theater. The 
small auditorium was packed with 
musical personalities, and the occa- 
sion was marked by the first showing 
in Europe of a colored documentary 
film by Ralph Swickard—“A Visit to 
Darius Milhaud”. — made partly in 
America and partly in France. Mil- 
haud explained to the audience with 
quiet humor that the keen young 
cinematist had come to see him and 
had said, “I wanted to make a film 
of Schénberg, but he died, so now I 
would like to make one of you”. 


Cinema a Valuable Document 


The idea of making film stars of 
composers is admirable, and one 
cannot help but realize on seeing 
this intimate Cocument of Milhaud 
how many possibilities have already 
been lost. How fascinating it would 
be if we now had such valuable 
records of Debussy, Prokofieff—yes, 
and Sch6nberg — as well as many 
others. The closing remark made by 
Milhaud in the film is typical of the 
man. When asked which of his works 
is his favorite, he replies, “Always 
the one that is not yet finished”. 

Pupils’ works heard in the concert 
preceding the film were an interest- 
ing violin and piano sonata by John 
Downey; a group of French songs by 
Maguy Lovano and another experi- 
mental French group by Gilbert 
Amy; a competent piano sonata by 
Barbara Harris; and two fluent quar- 
tets, played by the Quartuor Par- 
renin, by Leonard Klein and Man- 
fred Kelkel respectively. Milhaud 
introduced all the young composers 
with a detailed commentary. 

The sixth International Congress 
of Little Singers, which took place in 
Paris in July, was a mammoth under- 
taking this year. The final concert at 
the Palais des Sports (holding 20,- 
000) was crammed to the last seat 
and attended by President Coty, Car- 
dinal Archbishop Feltin, and _ the 
Papal Nuncio. 

No fewer than 6,000 little sing- 
ers from many different countries, 
attired in white cassocks, sang to- 
gether under the prodigious direction 
of Monseigneur Fernand Maillet. It 
was not surprising to discover that 


A group performs during the sixth International Congress of Little Singers, held in Paris at the Palais des 
— in July 
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this massed singing sounded most 
effective in some of Bach’s choraies, 
whose broad lines and noble harmo. 
nies were perfectly suited to this type 
of group. The Little Singers of Paris, 
as well as a Spanish Choir from the 
Conservatorio Vittorio, and the Mo- 
naco Cathedral Choir gave some fine 
individual performances, each with 
widely differing styles. 


Fendler Conducts Program 


In August, Edvard Fendler, musi- 
cal director of the Mobile Symphony, 
returned to Paris for the first time 
since before the war, to conduct the 
Orchestre Radiosymphonique, where 
he found a number of old friends to 
welcome him. His concert included a 
delightful rendering of Haydn’s “Im- 
perial” Symphony (which Mr. Fend- 
ler had been instrumental in bring- 
ing to light from old parts found in 
the Paris libraries), the Adagietto for 
harp and strings from Mahler's Fifth 
Symphony, and Copland’s “Prairie 
Night” and “Celebration Dance”. Mr. 
Fendler finished his concert with a 
majestic performance of Tchaikoy- 
sky’s Sixth Symphony, in which he 
sustained the form in masterly fash- 
ion from beginning to end, with con- 
vincing unity. 

This year it was the Hacameri 
(Chamber) Theater group from Israel 
that struck the musical note during 
the International Theater Festival, 
which in the space of just over two 
years has become the most important 
of its kind in the world and one of 
the outstanding attractions of the 
Paris season. 

The Israeli company, under the 
brilliant direction of Joseph Milo, 
was widely acclaimed as the most 
outstanding of the festival. Live 
music (and not the horrific ampli- 
fied recordings one so often hears in 
dramatic productions) played an 
integral part in both their produc- 
tions. 


Native Folk Quality 


“He walked in the Fields”, a pa- 
triotic play by Mosche Shamir, had 
a thrilling production and introduced 
sufficient Israeli group singing and 
dancing of the folk variety to stop 
the show with applause. Berthold 
Brecht’s “The Good Woman of Sze- 
chuan”, which was brilliantly _per- 
formed in Hebrew, had exacting inci- 
dental music by Paul Dessau. The 
small chamber orchestra, conducted 
by Frank Peleg, was housed in one 
of the side boxes, and at intervals 
the actors and even the principals 
were called on to sing. Timing and 
rhythm of both productions were 
perfect. 

Joseph Milo now feels ready to go 
a step further, and he will produce 
“The Consul” by Menotti, as his 
company now boasts sufficient musi- 
cal elements for this. How rare to 
find a serious drama producer who 
understands what music can con- 
tribute to a play and knows exactly 
how to use it. 

Earlier, Visconti’s hilarious pro- 
duction of Goldoni’s “La Locandiera” 
from Italy, and the subtly sophisti- 
cated performance of Hofmanns- 
thal’s “Der Schwierige” by the Josef- 
stadt company from Vienna, fe- 
minded us that both these famous 
dramatic authors also collaborated 
successfully in opera, the first with 
Galuppi, the second with Richard 
Strauss. —Christina Thoresby 
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A scene from the production of “Mose”’, Rossini’ 


Oscar Savio 


Ss Operaseria, given in the open-air setting at Caracalla 


Lavish Productions Mark Caracalla Season 


Rome.—The summer season in 
Rome has pursued its hot and leis- 
urely way without disturbing the 
musical avidity of either permanent 
or temporary residents. Caracalla has 
drawn up to 10,000 people (the aver- 
age is 6,000 or 7,000) for its large- 
scale undertakings. “Aida” still is the 
most notable event, and bigger pro- 
ductions are produced every few 
years. The resident stage technician, 
an engineer of resource named Gio- 
vanni Cruciani, was responsible for 
the latest (1955) version, a monu- 
mental affair of giant pillars and 
moveable three-dimensional parts. 

Everyone expects elephants here, 
though they have not been used re- 
cently. The triumph scene, this sea- 
son, however, sported a team of four, 
the “quadriga”, generally tricky to 
manage. A peaceful camel was also 
seen, browsing in the moonlight by 
the Nile. 

Fedora Barbieri made a truly mag- 
nificent appearance as Amuneris, 
though she sounded throaty in the 
open air. Aida, Elisabetta Barbato, 
displayed a competent voice and was 
expert in the role. Roberto Turrini, 
the tenor, sang unevenly, and Aldo 
Protti's Amonasro emphasized the 
ferocity and lust for revenge of the 
part. Altogether, this was more an 
“Aida” to see than to hear, which 
may be why everyone went. 

In “Turandot”, this year’s other 
chief attraction, the leads were Ger- 
trude Grob-Prandl and Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi. 


Produced 


The opening work this summer 
was Rossini’s opera seria “Mosé”. 
Caracalla’s production was courage- 
ous but stolid—except for the tech- 
nical aspects, which were deftly man- 
aged. Conductor Gabriele Santini left 
much of the beauty of the work un- 
revealed, but perhaps the open set- 
ting was to blame, The singers did 
rough justice to the formidable roles. 
Chief among them were Caterina 
Mancini, Antonio Cassinelli, and a 
new soprano, Aureliana Beltrami, 
who played with freshness the part 
of Pharoah’s wife. 

“La Traviata” was given, offering 
among other things a pleasant, dis- 
tant view of Paris, in a successful 
production. It seems essentially an 
indoor opera, but even the last act 
made stage sense, with two large 
wings buttressing Violetta’s bedroom 
alcove. 

Vincenzo Bellezza conducted stiffly 
and neither leading singer found any 
degree of ease or rapture in the first 


Rossini’s ‘‘Mose” 
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act. But as the evening wore on, the 
spirit increased due mainly to Virginia 
Zeani. This well-trained and beauti- 
ful Italian soprano has great promise. 
Tenor Gianni Poggi sang dryly, and 
Enzo Mascherini’s Germont, though 
musically done, was unimaginative. 
The season also included “La 
Gioconda” with Maria Pedrini, Maria 
Benedetti, Gianni Poggi, Anselmo 
Colzani, and Giulio Neri; “Otello” 
(which has not been given at Car- 
acalla since 1947) with Carlo Guich- 
andut and Onelia Fineschi; and “Rig- 


oletto”, with Gianni D’Angelo (an 
American pupil of Toti dal Monte), 
Mario Filippeschi, and Carlo Taglia- 
bue. “Cavalleria Rusticana” was done 
with Caterina Mancini opposite Um- 
berto Borso, an equable, warm-voiced 
tenor. “Pagliacci” offered the mus- 
ical, dynamic Clara Petrella, with 
Roberto Turrini, Aldo Protti and 
Mario Borriello, Oliviero de Fabritiis, 
who conducted, seemed off form, for 
the orchestra was uneven, and there 
were surprising disagreements be- 
tween chorus and pit.—Cynthia Jolly 


Rarely Heard Strauss Opera 


Revived at Munich Festival 


Munich.—The Munich Festival, 
unlike Salzburg, Glyndebourne, Bay- 
reuth, or indeed any other of the 
countless European festivals one can 
think of, bases its program on the 
repertory of its regular opera season. 
True, it includes each year one new 
production, which is then taken into 
the following season’s program; and, 
true, it also invites distinguished guest 
artists to participate in its perform- 
ances, but the main contributions 
come from the permanent company. 

For historical reasons, Munich has 
special connections with at least three 
composers whose works have become 
the mainstay of the summer festivals 
— Mozart, Wagner, and_ Richard 
Strauss. Since the war all the Strauss 
operas, excepting the early “Gun- 
tram” and “Feuersnot” and the late 
“Friedenstag”, have been heard in 
Munich; and this summer’s festival 
included no less than eight of them— 
“Salome”, “Elektra”, “Der Rosen- 
kavalier”, “Ariadne auf Naxos”, “Die 
Frau ohne Schatten”, “Die Aegyp- 
tische Helena” (this year’s new pro- 
duction), “Arabella” and “Capriccio”. 

Mozart was represented by “Die 
Entfiihrung aus dem Serail”, “Ido- 
meneo”, “The Marriage of Figaro”, 
“Cosi fan tutte”, and “The Magic 
Flute”; Wagner, by ‘ ‘Lohengrin” and 
“Die Meistersinger”; and for good 
measure Handel’s “Julius Caesar” 
was also heard. A week’s stay in 
Munich gives a visitor a chance of 
hearing at least six operas, but natu- 
rally it is impossible to take in all the 
Munich operas unless one stays in 
that most charming of German cities 
for nearly a month. 

This year “Entfiihrung”, “Cosi”, 
“Figaro”, and “Capriccio”, as well as 
an evening of ballet, were scheduled 
to be given in the open air in the 


beautiful park of the Nymphenburg 
Palace. Unfortunately, the weather 
played havoc with most of the ar- 
rangements, and by midway through 
the festival more than half the sched- 
uled outdoor performances had been 
transferred either to the Prinzregenten 
or the newly built Residenz Theater, 
with, let me add, no little gain, especi- 
ally in the case of “Capriccio”. 

The new production of “Die 
Aegyptische Helena” was.the first in 
Germany since the end of the war. 
The piece, originally given in Dresden 
in 1928 and at the Metropolitan not 
long after, was revised after Hof- 
mannsthal’s death by Strauss and 
Lothar Wallerstein for the 1933 pro- 
duction at Salzburg. A further re- 
vision was undertaken by Clemens 
Krauss and Rudolf Hartmann, with 
the full concurrence of the composer, 
for the 1940 Munich production; and 
again this year there have been some 
slight readjustments. 

But nothing can disguise the weak- 
ness of the libretto and the loose 
dramatic construction of the second 
act, which introduces the Desert 
Sheikh Altair and his son, Da-ud—the 
libretto quickly killing the latter and 
leaving the former with one of the 
oddest exits in all opera. In the same 
way Aithra, the Egyptian sorceress, 
is left pretty high and dry at the end 
too. Helena has a certain character, 
but Menelaus is a true operatic stick. 
Musically, Strauss has lavished some 
of his loveliest vocal writing on the 
two sopranos, but one cannot recol- 
lect one single melody that anyone 
sings once the evening is over. 

The work had evidently been pre- 
pared with great care and was beauti- 
fully mounted. The orchestral playing, 
under Joseph Keilberth, was first rate, 
and in Leonie Rysanek, who sang the 


title role, Munich has one of the 
greatest of present-day lyric-dramatic 
sopranos. Blessed with a sumptuous 
voice and an appealing stage presence, 
Miss Rysanek gave a stunning per- 
formance—indeed for me it was the 
finest exhibition of soprano singing 
that I have heard this summer. 

Annelies Kupper could not always 
fulfill Strauss’s vocal demands as 
Aithra, but she too gave a musicianly 
and intelligent performance. Bernd 
Aldenhoff sang Menelaus like most 
non top-flight Heldentenors would; 
Hermann Uhde was under the 
weather as Altair, but Richard Holm 
did some very nice tenoring in the 
small role of Da-ud; while [ra Ma- 
laniuk’s lovely voice was heard to 
advantage as the All-Knowing Magic 
Seashell. 

The other two Strauss operas I 
heard were “Rosenkavalier” and 
“Capriccio”. The first was coarsely 
conducted by Mr. Keilberth, whose 
noisy methods in the orchestra were 
emulated by Kurt Bohme as Ochs. 
This fine bass can be a far subtler 
Ochs, but on this occasion he was 
after laughs, and he got them! But 
he did sing the part magnificently. 


Della Casa Heard as Marschallin 

Lisa della Casa was a young-look- 
ing and beautiful Marschallin, who 
sang the part in what I found too 
light a tone. She was most moving at 
the end of the first act. Hertha Topper 
was an attractive Oktavian, with a 
rich creamy mezzo voice and acting 
ability much above the average. Erika 
K6th’s Sophie lacked the silvery float- 
ing top notes that the best Sophies 
possess, but she too is a vocalist of 
great talent. 

“Capriccio” also had Lisa della 
Casa. In this opera, which she had 
sung with great success at Salzburg 
in 1950, she has no equal. As the 
beautiful Countess who cannot make 
up her mind between the musician, 
Flamand and the poet Olivier, she 
has a part that suits her just as 
perfect as Arabella does. The beauti- 
ful closing scene was sung with a 
melting tone. 

Richard Holm and Albrecht Peter 
were the rival suitors. The part of La 
Roche, the theater director, was sung 





Sabine Toepffer 


Leonie Rysanek as Helen, and 
Bernd Aldenhoff as Menelaus in the 
Munich production of Strauss’s 
“Die Aegyptische Helena” 


and acted with great aplomb by Kurt 
Béhme. Hertha Topper was the daz- 
zling Clairon; and Karl Schmitt- 
Walter, an elegant Count. The char- 
acter roles of the Italian soprano and 
tenor were excellently filled by Erika 
K6th and Lorenz Fehenberger. It 
would be difficult to imagine a duller 
conductor for this work than the 
veteran Robert Heger. Under his 
direction one missed many of the 
work’s more felicitous touches. 

Mr. Heger also conducted a routine 
“Cosi”, in which Ira Malaniuk’s Dora- 








bella and Kiathe Nentwig’s Despina 
were the best things. Benno Kusche 
as Alfonso was out of humor; Anne- 
lies Kupper’s Fiordiligi was only ade- 
quate; and Messrs. Holm and Schmitt- 
Walter overplayed and undersang 
their roles. ‘this piece was sung in 
German, and was not a “festival” per- 
formance by a long chalk. 

The Munich “Meistersinger” this 
year is being given three times; once 
under Mr. Keilberth, once under 
Eugen Jochum and once under Hans 
Knappertsbusch. The first performance 
under Mr. Keilberth was a very fine 


one. It was as if Munich were saying 
to Bayreuth “This is the real way to 
. In the past I have 


do ‘Meistersinger’!” 





not been greatly enamoured of Mr. 
Keilberth as a Wagner ‘conductor, but 
this * ‘Meistersinger” and his “The Fly- 
ing Dutchman” in Bayreuth a few 
days later made me alter my opinion 
considerably. His reading had both 
grandeur and poetry, and all the 
thrilling moments were in the right 
places. The staging of the opera by 
Heinz Arnold was traditional and the 
s2ttings colorful and authentic. 

As Sachs, Ferdinand Frantz re- 
peated h's warm and human study of 
the cobbler-poet; he was not in such 
good fettle vocally as when I last 
heard him in the role two years ago, 
but he is still a very fine Sachs. Hans 
Hopf, in better vocal form than ever 


Baalbek Festival Initiated 
In Historical Setting 


Beirut, Lebanon.—The first Baal- 
bek (Lebanon) International Music 
Festival came to a close on Aug. 5 
before a huge crowd which filled the 
great court between the Temples of 
Jupiter and Bacchus, and which all 
but covered the ancient fallen pillars 
and carved stones that litter this 
fantastic site. 

The throngs came from all over 
the Middle East and Europe for this 
widely publicized event. They not 
only heard a splendid series of con- 
certs by the 85-man Hamburg NDR 
orchestra, but saw a phenomenal 
setting. These ancient ruins of beau- 
tiful Roman temples, dating from the 


birth of the Christian era, are known _ 


all over the world as awe-inspiring 
vestiges of the old civilization. The 
six standing columns of the Temple 
of Jupiter, the almost intact Temple 
of Bacchus, and the numerous 
courts, fallen pillars, and ruins were 
effectively illuminated for the event. 

This first festival was modest in 
scope. There were only five orches- 
tral concerts, but the quality of the 
performances raised the event to a 
high-above-average degree. There 
were two conductors—Leon Barzin, 
of New York, and Georg Ludwig 
Jochum, who has frequently con- 
ducted the Hamburg orchestra. Solo- 
ists were Wilhelm Kempff, the Ger- 
man pianist, and Aldo Mancinelli, 
Ohio-born pianist, who won the 1955 
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Italian Busoni prize. This past year 
Mr. Mancinelli was visiting pianist 
at the National Conservatory of 
Music of Beirut. 

The opening concert took place on 
July 28 with a Mozart-Beethoven 
program conducted by Mr. Jochum. 
The fine quality of the orchestra was 
apparent from the outset, and Mr. 
Jochum scored an unquestioned suc- 
cess. However, failure to construct 
a concert shell, and a strong wind 
which blew in gusts interfered with 
the sound to such an extent that 
softer passages often went unheard 
by the large audience. It has been 
decided, incidentally, to build a suit- 
able shell, similar to the one at the 
Lewisohn Stadium in New York, for 
next year’s festival. 

The next concert, on July 31, fea- 
tured American performers and com- 
posers. Conducted by Mr. Barzin, 
with Mr. Mancinelli playing Anis 
Fuleihan’s Second Piano Concerto, 
and with two pieces by Alan Hov- 
haness also on the program— 
“Kohar” and Armenian Rhapsody 
No. 1—the: program opened with an 
unusually fine performance of the 
Mozart “Haffner” Symphony. Mr. 
Barzin’s remarkable baton skill was 
in evidence all the way through. But 
more important was the musical sen- 
sitivity with which he gave signifi- 
cance to phrases and nuances, and the 
way he made the orchestra sing out. 


before, was a thrilling sounding Stoiz- 
ing, though he is not exactly the most 
romantic of figures, Trude Eiperle 
was an unaffected but vocally good 
Eva; Gottlob Frick, a magnificent 
Pogner; and Hertha Topper, one of 
the best of Magdalenas. I have now 
seen and heard Benno Kusche’s Beck- 
messer a good many times, and I 
have come to the conclusion that he 
must have sung it so often that it has 
lost its spontaneity. It is now too 
mannered, too studied, too fidgety. 
Paul Kuen’s David was sung and 
acted as if he were still playing 
Alberich. Yet, the Munich “Meister- 
singer” is something to please all 
Wagnerians. —Harold Rosenthal 


The great 
courtyard be- 
tweea the 
Temples of 
Jupiter and 
Bacchus, scene 
of the Baalbek 
Festival. Leon 
Barzin is con- 
ducting the 
Hamburg NDR 
Symphony 
(Manoug Pho- 
to) 


His pacing of the work through all 
its movements seemed perfectly pro- 
portioned, and his clarity of beat and 
incisiveness brought precise playing. 
Mr. Barzin, previously unknown to 
Lebanese audiences, made a _ very 
deep impression. 

Fuleihan’s Second Piano Concerto 
was brilliantly played by Mr. Manci- 
nelli and received colorful support 
from Mr. Barzin and the orchestra. 
The concerto is contemporary in 
idiom, but neither the structure nor 
the harmonic plan are difficult to 
follow, even at first hearing. » The 
audience kept up prolonged applause 
until the composer finally appeared 
on the stage with soloist and con- 
ductor. 


Eastern Quality 


The Hovhaness compositions 
struck an atmospheric oriental note— 
fitting in the Baalbek setting. Deli- 
cately scored,’ they might have 
profited, under the circumstances, 
from some sort of amplification, 
since the Roman builders did not 
plan their temples for outdoor con- 
certs. 

This program closed with a mag- 
nificent performance of Stravinsky’s 
“Firebird”. 

Mr. Barzin conducted one more 
concert at the festival, with Wilhelm 
Kempff as soloist in the Beethoven 
Fourth Piano Concerto. . This pro- 
gram drew the largest audience of 
all and enthusiasm ‘ran high. The 
audience was impressed by Mr. 
Kempfi's playing, and Mr. Barzin 
threw everything he had in the way 
of virtuosity and musical expressivity 
into the Tchaikovsky Fourth Sym- 


phony, with which he closed the pro- 
gram. 

During the intermission President 
Chamoun bestowed decorations on 
the conductors and soloists who took 
part in the festival and on Mrs, 
Charles Kettaneh, chairman of the 
festival committee, who had worked 
so hard to make it a success. 

A chamber orchestra concert— 
with Mr. Jochum sensitively and with 
loving care conducting music by Pur- 
cell and J. S. and Johann Christian 
Bach, and with Wilhelm Kempff as 
soloist in the Mozart Concerto K. 467 
—was given in the temple of Bacchus, 
which is roofless but otherwise intact, 
From the standpoint of sheer beauty 
of sound this concert was memorable, 
One thousand people were packed in, 
and the temple could easily have been 
filled three times over. Being im- 
pressed with the incandescent quality 
of sound, we also asked Mr. Barzin 
what he thought about it. He told us 
that he had never known a concert 
hall where the acoustical properties 
made instruments sound as beautiful 
and glowing as they did in this rela- 
tively small temple. 

After the musical programs were 
over, the festival continued with 
French and English dramas played 
by national companies. The music 
committee has begun to plan next 
year’s festival on a larger and more 
comprehensive scale. There is some 
talk of holding a contest, with a 
large cash award, for a contemporary 
composition. There will be no at- 
tempt to compete with such great 
festivals as Tanglewood, Edinburgh 
or Salzburg. However, by its sheer 
beauty and magnitude of the setting 
alone, this should be an outstanding 
festival center. —E. K. Makdissey 


Salzburg Festival 


Stresses Mozart 


Salzburg.—This year’s Salzburg 
Festival was devoted almost exclu- 
sively to the works of Mozart, as 
befits the city of this composer's 
birth. All of Mozart’s major operas 
were given, thus providing a unique 
opportunity to hear his works on 
successive evenings and to appreciate 
the immense stature of this composer. 

Unfortunately the festival man- 
agement seems to feel that the Fel- 
senreitschule (the “Rocky Riding 
School”, as official programs call it) 
attracts “non-professional” _music- 
lovers, since it continues to stage 
some of the operas there: this year 
“The Magic Fiute” and “Don Gio- 
vanni’. I say “non-professional” be- 
cause no professional musician—and 
no sensitive music lover, for that 
matter—can be happy over this prac- 
tice. 

The tradition of staging perform- 
ances in the Felsenreitschule goes 
back to the days of Max Reinhardt, 
who certainly knew what he was do- 
ing. Reinhardt, however, used _ this 
open-air theater for performances of 
Goethe’s “Faust” and not for opera. 
It is perfectly conceivable that some 
operas might be successfully staged 
there, but not Mozart! 

The stage is broad and shallow, 
so that what is being sung at one 
side of the stage is practically lost 
to the audience on the other side; 
and even what is sung mid-stage is 
to a large part swallowed up by the 
great open spaces. Delicate shadings 
and nuances are practically impos- 
sible under these conditions. In “Don 
Giovanni” the singers sang alta voce 
most of the time, and this became 
monotonous. The only exception was 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Below: Richard Tucker, between his Hollywood 
Bowl appearances, visits Paramount Pictures 
Studio with his three sons. They watched the 
filming of “Beau James”, which stars Bob Hope 


Below: Gina Bachauer, center, discusses *Par- 
sifal” with Wieland and Friedelind Wagner 
during the 1956 Bayreuth Festival 


E. Broeker 


Below: Reginald Stewart and Inge 
Borkh after one of their concerts with 
the Festival Orchestra at the Stratford 
Music Festival in Canada 


Anove: Giorgio Tozzi, left, with James Christian 
Pfohl during a rehearsal for the bass’s appearances 


Chas. Bird, SAS( 
Above: Ruggiero Ricci, who was invited for a 
series of appearances in South Africa last May, 


tries out a colorful conveyance in Durban 


Below: Gerald Moore and Elisabeth Schwarz- 

kopf meet outside the Mozarteum during the 

Salzburg Festival this summer. The two artists 

were heard in a lieder recital in the festival 
TTTTTT 
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Ellinger-Salzburg 
Below: Lorenzo Alvary, as Baron Ochs, pays 
tribute to the late Erich Kleiber during a 
“Rosenkavalier” performance at the Teatro 
Colon in Buenos Aires. The plaque quotes 
Kleiber’s words: “Routine and improvisation 
are the two mortal enemies of art”’ 


Above: Mildred Miller, left, talks with Kathleen Davison, 
retiring national president of Sigma Alpha Iota, and Theo- 
dore Schaefer, accompanist, after Miss Miller’s recital at the 
fraternity’s national convention in Washington 


at the Brevard Festival on Aug. 17 and 19 


October, 1956 


~ 
Roberto Etchart 


Below: Robert Weede kisses his daughter-in-law 
Vivian farewell, as she and her husband, Rob- 
ert Weede, Jr., depart for operatic study in Italy 


Stephane Rancou 
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Judson Resigns; Zirato 
New Philharmonic Head 


The Board of Directors of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society of 
New York on Sept. 18 unanimously 
appointed: Bruno Zirato managing 
director of the society for the coming 
year, it was announced by David M. 
Keiser, president. At the same time 
George E. Judd, Jr., was appointed 
assistant to the president and to the 
managing director. 

As announced in the last issue of 
Musical America, Arthur Judson re- 





Arthur Judson, who resigned as. 
co-manager of the Philharmonic 


tired recently from his duties with 
the Philharmonic. He will henceforth 
devote his full time to Columbia Ar- 
tists Management, Inc., of which he 
is a founder and director. He will 
continue to head the division Judson, 
O’Neill and Judd and direct the af- 
fairs of the conductors’ department, 
which manages a list of these artists 
here and in Europe. 


Judson Biography 


Born in Dayton, Ohio, in 1881, Mr. 
Judson started his career as a violin- 
ist and later became a teacher of 
violin and dean of Denison. Univer- 
sity Conservatory of Music. He came 
to New York as an editor of Musi- 
cal America, and in 1915 became 
manager of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra and opened his own concert bur- 
eau. He was for five years advisory 
manager of the Cincinnati Symphony, 
and was also manager of Stadium 
Concerts. In 1927 Mr. Judson parti- 
cipated with other associates in or- 
ganizing the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, and in 1929 he was the chief 
organizer of Columbia Concerts, Inc., 
now Columbia Artists Management. 

When he first joined the Philhar- 
monic, the budget of the society was 
$450,000 as compared to $1,500,000 
in 1955-56. During the first season 
that Mr. Judson was manager, 68 
concerts were given, as compared 
with 147 played at home and abroad 
last season. Among conductors intro- 
duced to the Philharmonic while Mr. 
Judson was manager were Arturo 
Toscanini—who headed the orchestra 
for a decade—as well as John Bar- 
birolli, Sir Thomas Beecham, Leon- 
ard Bernstein, Wilhelm Furtwaengler, 
Erich Kleiber, Otto Klemperer, Dimi- 
tri Mitropoulos, Artur Rodzinski, 
Leopold Stokowski, George Szell, 
and Bruno Walter. 

Mr. Zirato has been connected with 
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the business affairs of the society 
since 1929, when at the request of 
the late Clarence M. Mackay he was 
asked to act as special representative 
of the society for Arturo Toscanini, 
then general musical director. In May 
1930 he was a member of the man- 
agerial staff in charge of the Euro- 
pean tour of the orchestra under Tos- 
canini’s direction. In August of that 
year he was appointed associate man- 
ager of the Philharmonic, and in 1947 





Photos by Blackstone 
Bruno Zirato, new managing direc- 
tor of the Philharmonic 


co-manager with Mr. Judson. 

Upon notification of this appoint- 
ment, Mr. Zirato stated that, wishing 
to devote his full time exclusively to 
the affairs of the society, he had 
asked Columbia Artists Management 
to release him from his duties as vice- 
president. The release was granted 
by Frederick C. Schang, Jr., Colum- 
bia Artists president. 

Prior to coming to the Philhar- 
monic, Mr. Zirato was secretary to 
Enrico Caruso from 1916 until the 
latter’s death, and he was co-author 
of a biography of the tenor. He was 
the representative in New York of 
the San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Opera Companies, the Teatro Colén 
of Buenos Aires, and La Scala of 
Milan, besides being personal repre- 
sentative of a great number of sing- 
ers and instrumentalists. Born in 
Italy, he came to the United States 
in 1912 and has been an American 
citizen since 1917. In 1921 he married 


Nina Morgana, soprano of the Metro- , 


politan Opera Association. 

Mr. Judd, the new assistant man- 
aging director, has been assistant man- 
ager of the Philharmonic since 1953. 
Previously he had managed the Okla- 
homa City Symphony. He is a native 
of Boston and a graduate of Harvard 
College. His father, George E. Judd, 
was manager of the Boston Symphony 
for many years. 


Muriel Smith To Sing 
At Covent Garden 


Muriel Smith, American mezzo- 
soprano, left the United States Aug. 
29 to return to Great Britain and the 
Continent to fulfill concert, recital, 
and operatic appearances. Her first 
appearance, with Gerald Moore at 
the piano, was in London on Sept. 
14 at the Manchester Festival, which 


was followed by an engagement at 
North Cumberland, Carlisle, Scot- 
land, on Oct. 2, again with Mr. 
Moore. Other recitals are scheduled 
for Bradford, York, on Nov. 6; the 
Victoria-Albert Museum, on Nov. 18; 
and Belfast, Ireland, on Nov. 23— 
the latter three accompanied by Dan- 
iel Kelly. 

On Nov. 1, Miss Smith will appear 
at Covent Garden in Verdi's “A 
Masked Ball” in the opening night 
performance, conducted by Rudolf 
Kempe. She will also sing Carmen, 
under the direction of Rafael Kube- 
lik, and other major roles with the 
company. On Jan. 1 Miss Smith will 
make her first guest appearance with 
orchestra. 

Miss Smith spent the spring and 
summer months in New York ap- 
pearing in “The King and I” and 
“Carmen Jones”. 


Concert Choir Signs 
With Herbert Barrett 


The American Concert Choir, Mar- 
garet Hillis, musical director and con- 
ductor; is now under the Herbert Bar- 
rett Management. It will present a 
series of four concerts at Town Hall 
on Dec. 10, Jan. 14, Feb. 15, and 
April 26. 

Included in the programs will be 
Bach’s “Magnificat” and “St. John 
Passion”, Mendelssohn’s “Die erste 
Walpurgisnacht”, Brahms’s “Nianie”, 
and Haydn’s Mass in D minor. Con- 
temporary works will include Luigi 


Dallapiccola’s “Due cori”, Ludwig 
Gruenbaum’s “Seven Prayers”, Arthur 
Honegger’s “Judith”, and Ned Ror- 


em’s “The Poet’s Requiem”. 

Formerly known as the New York 
Concert Choir, the group will also 
tour during the season. 

Sixteen musical events will take 
place in New York this season under 
the Barrett Management. In addition 
to the four American Concert Choir 
concerts, there will be four operas- 
in-concert by the American Opera 
Society; three programs by the Bach 
Aria Group; recitals by Guiomar 
Novaes, Moura Lympany, Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, and Joseph Fuchs; and 
a program by the New York Wood- 
wind Quintet. 


NYU and Town Hall 
Enter Arrangement 


Town Hall has entered into a work- 
ing arrangement with New York Uni- 
versity under which the university 
will co-operate with the trustees of 
the hall in planning and conducting 
new programs. Ormond J. Drake, 
assistant secretary of the university, 
director of its Bureau of Public Occa- 
sions, and professor of speech, has 
been given a leave of absence to 
become director of Town Hall. 

Mr. Drake assumed his new duties 
Sept. 15. James V. Edwards, comp- 
troller; Dorothy Dickhaut, concert 
manager; and Helen Wilkins, assistant 
secretary, continue in their present 
positions. 

The concerts and_ travelogues 
scheduled for this season will be 
presented, in addition to the drama, 
lecture, and discussion programs 
which have been held in the past. In 
addition, the auditorium and other 
facilities will be used for existing and 
new university events such as confer- 
ences, institutes, and adult classes. 


Fox and Richter Give 
Organ Concerts 


Two pipe-organ concerts were 
given on opposite sides of the Atlantic 
on Sunday, Oct. 7. In New York 
City, the young German professor 
Karl Richter played at the Riverside 
Church, while that church’s organist, 
Virgil Fox, played at Karl Richter’s 
church in Munich—St. Marcus. 

This marks Mr. Richter’s first con- 
cert tour in this country. He will 
appear not only as an organist, but 
as harpsichordist and conductor. In 
St. Louis he will give two concerts. 
One will be exclusively an organ pro- 
gram. In the other he will conduct 
a Bach Choir in Cantata 137, and 
will conduct the orchestra and also 
appear as harpsichord soloist in the 
Bach Concerto No. 1, in D minor. 

Virgil Fox has not played in Ger- 
many for 20 years, although he has 
toured in Europe regularly. One of 
his German recitals was at the 
Thomas Church in Leipzig, where 
Bach was organist for many years. 


Twelve Singers to Join 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


Twelve singers and one conductor 
will join the Metropolitan Opera for 
the first time during the 1956-57 sea- 
son. Previously announced are Maria 
Meneghini Callas, Mattiwilda Dobbs, 
Martha Moedl, Marianne Schech, 
and Antonietta Stella, sopranos; Nor- 
man Kelley and Wolfgang Windgas- 
sen, tenors; and Jean Morel, conduc- 
tor. The other newcomers include 
Mary Curtis-Verna and Carlotta Or- 
dassy, sopranos; Belen Amparan and 
Irene Dalis, mezzo-sopranos; and 
Enzo Sordello, baritone. 

Miss Curtis-Verna, a native of 
Old Salem, Mass., made her operatic 
debut in Milan in 1949, after study- 
ing in New York. She has appeared 
mostly in Italy, but also in England, 
Egypt, and South America. In 1951 
she sang with the San Francisco 
Opera and has also appeared with the 
New York City Opera. 


Hungarian-born, Miss Ordassy won 
a prize in the International Music 
Competition in Geneva in 1947. After 
further training in the United States, 
she won the Metropolitan Opera 
Auditions of the Air last spring. 

Miss Amparan was born in El 
Paso of Mexican parents, and she has 
studied in Mexico and in Italy. After 
engagements in Italian and French 
opera houses, she was chosen for the 
title role in the first Italian television 
production of “Carmen”. 

A native of San Jose, Miss Dalis 
is a graduate of Columbia University. 
Vocal studies with Edyth Walker and 
Paul Althouse led to a Fulbright 
Award for further training in Italy. 
She made her operatic debut in 1953 
at Oldenburg, Germany, and for the 
past three seasons has been singing 
at the Berlin Stadtische Oper. 

Mr. Sordello, born in Pievebovi- 
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giano, Italy, first appeared at La 
Scala in Milan in 1952 and has been 
a member of the company since 


n. 

In addition to the new singers, the 
Metropolitan announced the return 
of Fedora Barbieri, mezzo-soprano, 
and Jon Crain, tenor, after an ab- 
sence of two seasons, and of Mario 
Del Monaco, tenor, and Kurt Boehme, 
pass, after an absence of one season. 
Cyril Ritchard, who staged “Il Bar- 
biere di Siviglia” and “Les Contes 
d@Hoffmann” for the Metropolitan, 
will appear in as well as direct Offen- 
bach’s “La Périchole” during the 
coming season. 

Five sopranos remain on the Met- 
ropolitan roster on a_leave-of-ab- 
sence basis and will not sing with the 
company this season: Victoria de los 
Angeles, Jarmila Novotna, Roberta 
Peters, Eleanor Steber, and Astrid 
Varnay. . 4 

Not returning to the Metropolitan 
this season are Marian Anderson, 
Jean Fenn, Herta Glaz, Herva Nelli, 
Elena Nikolaidi, Nell Rankin, Sha- 
keh Vartenissian, Eugene Conley, 
Giuseppe Di Stefano, Josef Metter- 
nich, Gino Penno, Paul Schoeffler, 
Set Svanholm, Luben Vichey, and the 
conductor Pierre Monteux. 

Bellini’s “Norma” will be given on 
opening night, Oct. 29, with Miss 
Callas, Miss Barbieri, Mr. Del Mon- 
aco, and Cesare Siepi in leading roles. 
Fausto Cleva will conduct. 

The complete roster for the 1956- 
57 season follows: 

Sopranos: Licia Albanese, Lucine 
Amara, Maria Meneghini Callas 
(new), Madelaine Chambers, Nadine 
Conner, Emilia Cundari, Mary Cur- 
tis-Verna (new), Lisa Della Casa, 
Victoria de los Angeles*, Mattiwilda 
Dobbs (new), Vilma Georgiou, Hilde 
Gueden, Margaret Harshaw, Laurel 
Hurley, Dorothy Kirsten, Heidi Krall, 
Maria Leone, Virginia MacWatters, 
Zinka Milanov, Martha MoedI (new), 
Maraquita Moll, Patrice Munsel, Jar- 
mila Novotna*, Carlotta Ordassy 
(new), Roberta Peters*, Lily Pons, 
Delia Rigal, Marianne Schech (new), 
Eleanor Steber*, Antonietta Stella 
(new), Renata Tebaldi, Astrid Var- 
nay*, Thelma Votipka, Dolores Wil- 
son. 

Mezzo-sopranos and_ contraltos: 
Belen Amparan (new), Fedora Bar- 
bieri, Irene Dalis (new), Rosalind 
Elias, Martha Lipton, Jean Madeira, 
Mildred Miller, Regina Resnik, Mar- 
garet Roggero, Risé Stevens, Blanche 
Thebom, Sandra Warfield. 

Tenors: Charles Anthony, Daniele 
Barioni, Kurt Baum, Jussi Bjoerling, 
Giuseppe Campora, Gabor Carelli, 
Jon Crain, Albert Da Costa, Mario 
Del Monaco, Alessio De Paolis, Paul 
Franke, Giulio Gari, Thomas Hay- 
ward, Norman Kelley (new), Charles 
Kullman, James McCracken, Mario 
Ortica, Jan Peerce, Gianni Poggi, 
Brian Sullivan, Richard Tucker, Ce- 
sare Valletti, Ramon Vinay, Wolf- 
gang Windgassen (new). 

Baritones: Ettore Bastianini, John 
Brownlee, Arthur Budney, Walter 
Cassel, George Cehanovsky, Otto 
Edelmann, Tito Gobbi, Frank Guar- 
rera, Clifford Harvuot, Osie Hawkins, 
Ralph Herbert, George London, Cal- 
vin Marsh, Robert McFerrin, Robert 
Merrill, Martial Singher, Enzo Sor- 
dello (new), Hermann Uhde, Theo- 
dor Uppman, Frank Valentino, Leon- 
ard Warren. 

Basses: Lorenzo Alvary, Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Kurt Boehme, Fernando 
Corena, Lawrence Davidson, Dezso 
Ernster, Jerome Hines, Nicola Mos- 
cona, Gerhard Pechner, Norman 
Scott, Louis Sgarro, Cesare Siepi, 
Giorgio Tozzi. 

Conductors and guest conductors: 
Fausto Cleva, Rudolf Kempe, Dimitri 
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Mitropoulos, Jean Morel (new), Max 
Rudolf, Thomas Schippers, Fritz 
Stiedry, Bruno Walter. Chorus mas- 
ter: Kurt Adler. Associate conduc- 
tors: Pietro Cimara, Tibor Kozma. 
Assistant conductors: Jan Behr, Julius 
Burger, Otello Ceroni, Antonio Dell- 
*Orefice, Corrado Muccini, Martin 
Rich, Ignace Strasfogel, Victor Truc- 
co, Walter Taussig (associate chorus 
master). 

Productions staged by: Hans Busch, 
Desire Defrere, Herbert Graf, Ty- 
rone Guthrie, Joseph L. Mankiewicz, 
Cyril Ritchard, Margaret Webster, 
Dino Yannopoulos. Assistant stage 
directors: Robert Herman, Nathaniel 
Merrill. 

Choreographer: Zachary Solov. 
Ballet director: Antony Tudor. Ballet 
mistress: Mattlyn Gavers. Prima 
Ballerina: Mary Ellen Moylan. 

* Leave of absence. 


Magda Laszlo 
Signed by Wilford 


Magda Laszlo, Hungarian soprano, 
will return to the United States, under 
the management of Ronald A. Wil- 
ford, to be the first vocal soloist of 
the season with the Chicago Sym- 
phony on Oct. 11 and 12. Her Town 
Hall debut took place in May of this 





Fayer 


Magda Laszlo 


year, when she gave the premiere 
performance of Dallapiccola’s can- 
tata “An Mathilde”. 

Led by Fritz Reiner, Miss Laszlo 
and the Chicago Symphony will be 
heard in Bach’s “Wedding Cantata” 
and in Strauss’s “Allerseelen”, “Mor- 
gen”, “Ich trage meine Minne”, 
“Zueignung”, and “Freundliche Vi- 
sion” 

This will mark Miss Laszlo’s only 
United States appearance during the 
coming season. She will fly to Mon- 
treal for an engagement with CBC’s 
“Concert Hour” and immediately re- 
turn to Europe to fulfill a heavy con- 
cert and opera schedule. However, an 
extensive transcontinental tour for 
the fall of 1957 is now being planned. 
Reichle Joins Organization 

Wayne Reichle has joined Ronald 
A. Wilford Associates as associate 
manager. A native of Cleveland, Mr. 
Reichle has been active in New York 
concert management for the past three 
years. 


Friedberg To Manage 


Fournier Tour 


The French cellist, Pierre Fournier, 
will tour the United States and Can- 
ada during the 1957-58 season under 
the direction of the Friedberg Man- 
agement. He will arrive from the Far 
East to begin American engagements 
on the West Coast in the fall of 1957. 
A limited number of orchestral and 
recital appearances from coast to 
coast will be arranged. 


Cangalovic To Make 


American Debut 


Miroslav Cangalovic, outstanding 
bass of central Europe and leading 
singer of the Belgrade Opera, is the 
first new singer to visit America from 
Yugoslavia in many years. He has 





Miroslay Cangalovic 


been engaged by Columbia Artists 
Management (Coppicus, Schang, and 


Brown division), for an American 
tour this fall and will make his debut 
at Carnegie Hall on Oct. 21, singing 
works from the repertoire of Chalia- 
pin. He will be assisted by the 
Russian Cathedral Choir under 
Nicholas Afonsky. 

Mr. Cangalovic has been with the 
Belgrade Opera since 1947. He was 
born in Glamoc in 1921, and has 
sung the role of “Boris Godunoff” at 
the Bolshoi Theater, Moscow, and at 
the opera houses of Leningrad and 
Kieff. He has a broad concert reper- 
toire and has appeared in concerts in 


Vienna, Graz, Paris, Basel, Zurich, 
Moscow, Leningrad, and Copen- 
hagen. 


In addition to recitals now being 
planned in leading cities, Mr. Canga- 
lovic has been engaged by the Chi- 
cago Lyric Theater for two guest per- 
formances. For his concert in New 
York, in addition to the Russian 
Cathedral Choir, he will be assisted 
by Bozidar Kunc at the piano. 


Lustig Management 


Signs New Artists 


Ludwig Lustig Artists Manage- 
ment has announced that Maria di 
Gerlando and Marguerite Willauer, 
sopranos; Sadie McCollum, mezzo- 
soprano; and Charles Anthony, tenor, 
have recently come under its repre- 
sentation. 

Six other artists under Lustig man- 
agement have been engaged for the 
NBC Opera Theater tour of “The 
Marriage of Figaro” and “Madame 
Butterfly”. They are Adelaide Bishop, 
soprano; Edith Evans, mezzo-so- 
prano; Davis Cunningham, Howard 
Fried, and Luigi Vellucci, tenors; and 
Ralph Herbert, baritone. 


Dance Drama Company 


Tours Planned 


The Dance Drama Company of 
Mark Ryder and Emily Frankel will 
play two tours in the South and East, 
one from Oct. 1 to 25, and the other 
Jan. 25 to March 2. The company 
has been increased to eight. 

New works in the repertoire will 
be Todd Bollender’s “The Masquers” 
(Poulenc), “Romeo and Juliet” (Tchai- 
kovsky), Zachary Solov’s “Rococo 
Variations” (Tchaikovsky), and So- 
phie Maslow’s “Folk Suite”. 

Between and after the two tours, 
Miss Frankel and Mr. Ryder will play 
some 80 concert dates in association 
with Will Holt, guitarist-singer, under 


the auspices of Columbia Artists 


Management. 


Concert Society 


Announces Plans 


The fourth season of the Concert 
Society of New York, devoted to 
chamber music of Beethoven and 
Schubert and some pre-classical com- 
posers, will begin Nov. 4. Eight con- 
certs will be held on Sunday after- 
noons in Carnegie Recital Hall. 

Appearing in programs will be 
Hermann Prey, baritone; Paul Ula- 
nowsky and Leo Taubman, pianists; 
Paul Doktor, violist; the Vienna Oc- 
tet; the Smetana Quartet; the Juilliard 
Quartet; the Albeneri Trio; and the 
Rococo Ensemble. 


National Artists 


Sponsors “New Faces”’ 


An annual competition for singers 
and instrumentalists has been an- 
nounced by Luben Vichey, president 
of National Artists Corporation and 
Civic Concert Service, Inc. Each 
year the winners will be featured in 
a nationwide concert tour in a pro- 
gram titled “New Faces in Music”. 

Auditions will be held during the 
month of October and the first two 
weeks of November at the offices of 
National Artists. The competition is 
open to all singers and instrumental- 
ists between the ages of 21 and 30 
who have had training in music. Ap- 
plications may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Auditions, National Artists 
Corporation, 711 Fifth Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. A _ stamped, self- 
addressed envelope must be enclosed. 


Fitzgerald Named Sales Manager 

Lawrence Fitzgerald, who has been 
in charge of routing and dating at 
National Artists Corporation, has 
been named sales manager. Sam 
Juliano, assistant to Mr. Fitzgerald, 
will be in charge of routing and dat- 
ing. 

Gerald Goode, who was associated 
for 13 years with S. Hurok, has 
joined National Artists and will work 
with Margaret Carson in public rela- 
tions, promotion, and development 
programs. 


Hurok Renews 
Affiliation Contract 


Luben Vichey has announced the 
renewal of the affiliation contract 
between National Artists Corporation 
and S. Hurok, providing for the book- 
ing of all Hurok artists and attrac- 
tions during the 1957-58 season. 


Colbert-LaBerge Signs 
Barri Opera Company 
Colbert-LaBerge have recently 
signed the Barri Opera Company for 
tours of the Midwest, South, and 
Southwest. The company is made up 
of six singers, two piano accompan- 
ists, and a stage manager. The group 
will tour with its own sets and cos- 
tumes and present highlights and 
whole acts from a repertoire includ- 
ing “Tosca”, “La Bohéme”, “Lucia di 
Lammermoor”, and “Aida”. 


Dallas Symphony 


Announces Tour 


Dallas. — Plans have been an- 
nounced by the Dallas Symphony for 
a tour of the Rio Grande Valley this 
winter. Between Feb. 28 and March 
5 it will play in Kingsville, Mercedes, 
Brownsville, and Harlingen. A tenta- 
tive date for an Austin concert is also 
scheduled. 
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The Vienna Philharmonic— 


Its Spirit and Tradition 


By Rosert BREUER 


N Nov. 4, the 30-concert tour 
6) of the world-famous Vienna 

Philharmonic Orchestra will 
start in Washington, D.C. The first 
American visit of the Viennese mu- 
sicians who, under the baton of 
Carl Schuricht and André Cluy- 
tens, will perform in 12 states and 


in Canada, undoubtedly will meet °- 


with special interest, for the Vienna 
Philharmonic is part and parcel 
of the rich Austrian musical heri- 
tage, with a century-old record. 
Wilhelm Fiirtwangler once stated 
that Mozart, Beethoven and Schu- 
bert had these musicians’ ancestors 


in mind when composing their, 


works; that Brahms composed his 
symphonies for them; that Wag- 
ner was aware of their artistry 
when he created the “Ring” and 
“Tristan”; that Richard Strauss’s 
creative spirit accompanied them 
until his end. 

But what, specifically, sets this 
organization apart? The Viennese 
music critic Max Graf some years 
ago was asked to explain to an 
American the difference between 
the Vienna Philharmonic and our 
own leading orchestras. He en- 


countered great difficulty in mak- 
ing this clear. There were a thou- 
sand and one expressions to char- 





acterize the superb technique and 
tonal power of the Boston Sym- 
phony or the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, but he searched in vain for 
the correct English word to de- 
scribe the special art of the Vien- 
nese orchestra. Finally he chose a 
slang expression from the Austrian 
alps, an untranslatable word called 
“Zubipassen”. Its very tone, he 
explained, suggests the smell of 
meadows and fields, of pine cones 
and mountain flowers. In every 
inn among the Alpine meadows 
one can learn what “Zubipassen” 
means: One peasant starts to sing 
a melody, another follows his lead, 
a third takes it up, a fourth modi- 
fies it, until all voices become the 
manifestation of a musical ex- 
pression stemming from natural tal- 
ent. “Zubipassen” thus stands not 
only for a kind of musical follow- 
the-leader, but also for a common 
understanding by several singers 
of how to accelerate or to retard, 
how to hold a tone, how to let it 
swell or diminish, with a unity of 
expression. 

Mr. Graf went on to say that 
this is the recipe of the Vienna 
Philharmonic, whose instrumental- 
ists become masters of “Zubi- 
passen” as soon as they feel the 


guiding force of a conductor whose 
musicality they cannot resist. He 
said that it also explains the or- 
chestra’s harshly criticized “second- 
rate” performances; under unsym- 
pathetic conductors the magical 
gift of “Zubipassen” disappears. 

Many observers have stated that 
the Viennese play with “heart” and 
“love”. The first conferences that 
led to the founding of the orches- 
tra were held in the little inn “Zum 
Amor” in Vienna, where Otto 
Nicolai used to meet with friends 
and colleagues. There the idea 
ripened of having the orchestra 
players of the Imperial Opera give 
a “Philharmonic Academie”, and 
the first concert took place on Eas- 
ter Monday, March 28, 1842, at 
12:30 in the afternoon. While the 
name “Philharmonic Concert” was 
used for the first time five years 
later, Nicolai presented in the third 
“Grand Concert” (on March 19, 
1843) the Ninth Symphony by 
Beethoven, but not until he had 
held the “eminent number of 13 
rehearsals”’. 


Berlioz’s Opinion 


One of the first impressions that 
the orchestra made upon a famous 
visitor can be found in a letter 
Hector Berlioz wrote, in 1845, to 
his friend Humbert Ferrand, of 
the Paris paper “Journal des Dé- 
bats”. “It is possible”, he noted, 
“that you can find other orchestras 
equally selected and trained, but I 
doubt if it can be surpassed; it 
posseses not only the finest degree 
of technical virtuosity, but also a 
splendid beauty of tone”. Berlioz 
remarked that he could not find a 
single artist who wanted to “show 
off’—the first acknowledgment of 
the art of ensemble playing that 
was held in esteem by the Vienna 
Philharmonic from the very be- 
ginning. 

The history of the orchestra 
shines with great names; after 
Nicolai had left Vienna in 1847, 
Georg Hellmesberger, Wilhelm 
Reuling and Heinrich Proch took 
his post. Henri Vieuxtemps appear- 
ed during the following era, under 
Karl Eckert, playing the Mendels- 
sohn concerto. There was a short- 
lived interruption from 1857 to 
1860, but then Eckert created a 
series of subscription concerts, thus 
guaranteeing some sort of finan- 
cial support, and no further lapses 
have occurred up to present times. 

The concerts, originally given in 
the Imperial Redoutensaal moved, 
in 1860, into the larger Karntner- 
thor-Theater, predecessor of the 
later Opera House. With its erec- 
tion, the Musikverein, its largest 
hall, became the permanent home 
of the Philharmonic. 


The Richter Reign 


After the orchestra was led for 
15 years by the energetic and ver- 
satile Otto Dessoff, its first “golden 
era” started in 1875, when Hans 
Richter, once a horn player and 
member of the Philharmonic, took 
the helm. His reign lasted 23 years, 
which encompassed the historic 
battles for Wagner and Brahms, 
and also opened the doors for 
Strauss and Bruckner. 

Two years after Gustav Mahler 












became the orchestra’s regular con- 
ductor, the first tour took place, 
when the Philharmonic played at 
the World’s Fair in Paris in 1900. 
Mahler’s resignation resulted in 
the decision of the orchestra mem- 
bers not to name one regular di- 
rector, but to invite leading guest 
conductors, each to direct a num- 
ber of concerts. From 1903 to 
1908 Ernst Schuch, Felix Mottl, 
Franz Schalk, Karl Muck, Arthur 
Nikisch and Richard Strauss ap. 
peared in Vienna, and in 1907 
Bruno Walter’s name can be found 
for the first time on the roster. 


Second “Golden Era” 


The system of guest conductors 
was abandoned, however, in order 
not to imperil the artistic standards 
of the group. It was Felix Wein- 
gartner whom the members then 
elected and who for 19 years was 
solely responsible for the second 
“golden era” in the orchestra’s his- 
tory. Again the classic masters 
were given the finest interpreta- 
tions, though Weingartner, never a 
friend of “modernism”, was com- 
pelled to pay his respects to 
such contemporaries as Bruckner, 
Strauss, Debussy, Mahler and 
Reger. 

The dual directorship of Schalk 
and Furtwangler lasted two years, 
after which Furtwangler remained 
for the same length of time, to 
be followed in turn by Clemens 
Krauss (1930-1933). From 1933 
to 1938 Walter and Furtwangler 
shared the podium, and after the 
annexation Furtwangler served his 
“second term”, this time with more 
difficulty, because the German di- 
rector repeatedly tried to degrade 
—and even to dissolve—the Vienna 
Philharmonic, which had so much 
more prestige than this favored 
Berlin Philharmonic. 

The Vienna Philharmonic in its 
first hundred years performed 2,319 
different works by 532 different 
composers, figures that have been 
greatly augmented since then. 


Historic Performances 


There are also countless names 
of famous composers—from d’Al- 
bert to Wagner—who at one time 
or another led the orchestra in per- 
formances of their own works— 
Brahms, Dvorak, Bruckner, Liszt, 
Ravel, Schénberg, to name a few. 
Let us mention Brahms, too, as 
soloist in his D minor Piano Con- 
certo (1871) and Verdi conducting 
his Requiem (1875), two historic 
dates. The Vienna Philharmonic, 
offering standard works of the 
classical and modern repertoire, 
soon will be heard and seen in 
new surroundings, but as an en- 
semble used to playing all over the 
world, it should not find it too 
hard to document its acknowledged 
artistry. There will be many in 
America to greet the players as old 
friends—from Vienna, Salzburg, 
Edinburgh, Paris — many who 
know them through recordings. 
The Vienna Philharmonic remains 
an orchestra whose spirit and tra- 
dition do not change. And though 
its ranks may be rejuvenated, it 
comes to America as a veteran en- 
semble of long standing. 
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Out of the South 


Carlisle Floyd, the young com- 
poser of “Susannah”, which :had 
such a successful premiere at the 
City Center in September (see page 
3), is a modest, personable individ- 
ual who is gratified but not swayed 
by his recent good fortune. 

It has been a big year for the 
South Carolina-born composer, 
whose musical training was gained 
at Converse College and at Syra- 
cuse University, where he studied 
with Ernst Bacon. In addition to 
the opera premiere, Mr. Floyd re- 
ceived a Guggenheim award which 
will allow him to spend the year 
away from his teaching duties at 
Florida State University and devote 
his time exclusively to composing. 
He plans to leave for his home in 
Tallahassee in another month to get 
to work. On the docket are a score 
for a solo dance based on the story 
of Electra, a piano work for his 
friend Rudolf Firkusny, some 
songs for Phyllis Curtin, and two 
opera librettos of his own, which 
he would like to develop and begin 
setting. 

Mr. Floyd comes by the folk 
quality, and more particularly the 
modal element in his music, both 
of which. are striking in “Susan- 
nah”, pretty naturally. His own 
background is associated with a 
great deal of church music, mostly 
of the hymn variety. This may be 
the strongest source, he says, of 
these features. Folk feeling does 
not figure in all that he does, but 
rather where it may be fitting to a 
particular work. But modality 
seems to be a persuasive influence. 

As for opera, “Susannah” and 
other dramatic works of his rely 
strongly upon thematic transforma- 
tions as the unifying technique. It 
is the clue, he says, to operatic writ- 
ing, as shown so successfully by 
Puccini, Wagner, and Strauss. 

In addition to the dance, Mr. 
Floyd is interested in music for 
theater and films. These outlets, in 
connection with the other arts, may 
be some of the most significant 
areas in which contemporary com- 
posers can work. They can be high- 
ly stimulating, and they provide a 
source of wide contact with the 
public—extremely important in Mr. 
Floyd’s eyes. Without this—when 
composers begin to write for fellow 
composers—there is the danger of 
musical sterility. As he points out, 
all composers of enduring worth 
established some communication 
and recognition with the public of 
their time. It may not have been 
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large, nor happened immediately, 
but it did develop. 

The threat of diminished rapport 
with the musical audience of today 
worries Mr. Floyd. We will have to 
clarify our style, and learn to state 
musical ideas in their simplest, most 
basic terms, he says, in order that 
they may be effective. This isn’t 
easy; complexity in writing can 
often be achieved more facilely. But 
it can also mask confusion and a 
lack of something to say. To pare 
down to the bones, and to make 
this interesting, is the prime chal- 
lenge to technique and invention. 

We also need to find some com- 
mon meeting ground, says the com- 
poser, between musical comedy and 
opera. The former is indigenously 
American, but it is capable of a 
higher level of content and expres- 
sion. Something of this sort was Mr. 
Floyd’s aim in “Susannah”. It seems 
like a good start. 


Still Learning 


Bruno Walter’s 80th birthday, 
last Sept. 15, naturally was the 
occasion for much _ reminiscing 
about the famous conductor on the 
part of people who have worked 
closely with him. Among them 
were some of the personnel who 
make recordings with him at Co- 
lumbia. 

“Dr. Walter hates to hear play- 
backs,” says David Oppenheim, 
artists and repertoire director. “Al- 
ways thinks they sound poor. How- 
ever, when he hears the finished 
record he reverses his opinion, he’s 
impressed- with the sound. When 
Dr. Walter is really enthusiastic 
about a playback he says, ‘Not 





bad’. If he doesn’t like it at all, he 
says ‘I’m not happy’. 

“One afternoon when he was 
conducting a soft passage in one 
of the Brahms symphonies he told 
the musicians, ‘Pianissimo! Pianis- 
simo! Give me my _pianissimo!’ 
There were a few run-throughs, 
none of which pleased him. Finally 
he shook his head and said, ‘Surely 
my epitaph will be: Here lies Bruno 
Walter who died very unhappy be- 
cause he did not get his pianis- 
simo!’” 

Howard Scott, recording direc- 
tor, recalls a session of recording 
the Brahms Double Concerto at 
the 30th Street studio in New York. 
Walter was in a jovial mood. A 
policeman dropped in to listen to 
the session. When he saw the offi- 
cer walking into the control booth, 
Walter turned to him and said, 
“I’m not surprised to see you. You 
have come to arrest us because we 
have been making such bad music.” 

In a recorded broadcast on his 
birthday, the conductor summed 
up his anniversary in these words: 

“I do not consider what is com- 
ing as a future—I love to go on 
learning, perhaps I have still to go 
on learning; perhaps still to go on 
writing. Perhaps I am allowed still 
to make music for some time. But 
whatever will come I accept it very 
willingly. I have full patience and 
full willingness to accept what life 
still may give and I go on learn- 
ing. That’s all.” 


Wrong Horse 


One of my sharper-eyed imps— 
why do these fellows seem always 
to have such fabulous memories? 


| 











Drawing by Marvin Fuller 
“Something seems to be missing.” 





—says, “In a recent issue of “The 
New Yorker’, I read Winthrop 
Sargent’s review of the Munich 
Opera summer season and he ex- 
pressed a doubt whether Strauss’s 
‘Die Aegyptische Helena’ ever was 
given in the United States. 

“I well remember the first per- 
formance at the Metropolitan on 
Election Night, 1928, when Al 
Smith was defeated for the presi- 
dency. After the performance, 
which starred Maria Jeritza, Editha 
Fleischer and, I think, Rudolf Lau- 
benthal [correct; and conducted by 
Artur Bodansky], I walked to 
Times Square where a vast multi- 
tude of Al's supporters milled 
around in utter silence. It was an 
experience I shall never forget.” 

I am not sure whether he means 
he will never forget the milling 
multitude or “Aegyptische Helena”. 
In any case I leap at the oppor- 
tunity to keep my end up by re- 
calling that five days before, Nov. 
1, 1928, Strauss’s “Ariadne auf 
Naxos” also had its American 
premiere, at the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Music, with Judson House, 
Alma Peterson and Helen Jepson 
among the chief protagonists. This 
too proved an unforgettable ex- 
perience, especially for the Metro- 
politan, which clearly had bet on 
the wrong horse. 


* Ukrainian Ball 


Richard T. Burgi, whom Musi- 
cal America readers should re- 
member as the man who inter- 
viewed Emil Gilels for us last year, 
spent a month in Russia last sum- 
mer. One of his most enjoyable 
experiences there was hearing the 
two performances of Verdi’s “A 
Masked Ball” at Kieff in which Jan 
Peerce was the guest artist. 

The presence of the American 
tenor brought increased ticket 
prices and sold-out houses for the 
two performances. Mr. Peerce 
sang in Italian, the rest of the cast 
in Ukrainian. 

Mr. Burgi reported that the pro- 
duction was as good as any he had 
ever seen of the opera, that the 
orchestra, chorus and __ staging 
equalled those of the Moscow 
opera house, and that the cast in- 
cluded two of Russia’s leading 
singers. Most important, Mr. 
Peerce sang as well as he had in 
years, and he truly deserved the 
enormous ovations that the cordial 
Russians gave him. 

Everywhere he went, Mr. Burgi 
said, the Russians were still talking 
of Isaac Stern’s concert tour— 
some said they preferred him to 
their own David Oistrakh—and of 
the brilliant “Porgy and Bess” com- 
pany. As this magazine has said so 
often, musicians make America’s 
best ambassadors. 





Modern Israeli 


By Rosert SABINn 


VI ZEITLIN, one of the most 
F, brilliantly gifted musicians 

who has emerged from Israel 
in recent years, is a firm believer in 
the importance of the music and 
other creative artistic forces in 
modern Israel. Although Mr. Zeit- 
lin now makes his home in New 
York, he grew up in Israel; went 
through the war years there, en- 
listing in the British Royal Air 
Force as soon as he reached mili- 
tary age; and has returned fre- 
quently for visits and concert tours. 
Born in Dubrovna, Russia, in 1923, 
he was taken by his parents to 
Israel when he was only two. His- 
talent for the violin was so marked 
that he was already appearing pub- 
licly when he was nine, and his 
mother was able to bring him to 
New York in 1934, where he 
promptly won a scholarship at the 
Juilliard School of Music. 


Professional Debut 


In 1939, on his return to Israel 
for a visit, he made his profes- 
sional debut with the Israel Phil- 
harmonic and = gave concerts 
throughout the country. The out- 
break of war in 1939 held him in 
the Middle East until 1947, when 
he returned to the Juilliard School 
to complete his studies. His debut 
in New York followed in 1951, and 


Zvi Zeitlin Discusses 


Composers 


since then he has become a fa- 
miliar. figure in the concert halls 
of North and South America. 

As a performing artist, Mr. 
Zeitlin has been able to test his 
convictions about Israeli music in 
the concert hall. The enthusiasm 
that audiences both in North and 
South America have shown for 
such works as Paul Ben-Haim’s 
Sonata for Violin Alone and O6c- 
doen Partos’ “Yiskor” (“In Mem- 
oriam”) for Violin (Viola or Cello) 
Solo and String Orchestra have 
confirmed his confidence in the 
high quality and universal appeal 
of the best of this music. 

We are apt to forget the fact that 
the music of modern Israel is very 
recent and that the problems fac- 
ing Israeli composers resemble 
those that faced American com- 
posers. In both cases, a new cul- 
ture and a new land presented 
chalionges to artists who had to 
create something new out of a 
heritage from a myriad past and 
a future in the making. Israel to- 
day is still a melting pot, both cul- 
turally and from the human point 
of view. Her music represents 
many different cultural traditions 
and her composers differ widely in 
their backgrounds and styles. 

Though the resettlement and re- 
establishment of Israel began in 


the 1880s, it was 
not until the pres- 
ent century that 
the nation really 
emerged. The 
stirrings of the 
new Jewish na- 
tionalism in Eas- 
tern Europe and 
elsewhere had 
had musical re- 
percussions. The 
Jewish Folk Mu- 
sic Society found- 
ed in St. Peters- 
burg in 1908 was 
typical of this 
new spirit. One of 
its prime movers, 
Salomo  Rosow- 
sky, emigrated to 
Palestine in 1925 
and is still active 
there today. Ro- 
sowsky has been 
a lifelong student 
of Biblical can- 
tillation, and Mr. Zeitlin has pub- 
lished a tribute to his research and 
teaching. Other composers of this 
Russian Jewish group were Joseph 
Achron, Michael Gnessin, Lazare 
Saminsky, Alexander Krein, and 
Moses Milner. 

Two main sources of inspiration 
were available to Jewish compos- 
ers in the liturgical music of their 
race: the Biblical cantillation and 
the cantorial music. In the Chas- 
sidic tradition of the 18th century, 
which was baroque in its rhythmic 
structure, the influence of Jewish 
folklore was strong: Yoel Engel’s 





Zvi Zeitlin, center, is congratulated by the military 
commanders of Eylat, Israeli Red Sea port, follow. 
ing a recital for unaccompanied violin 


stage music for Ansky’s dramatic 
legend “The Dybbuk”, which the 
Hebrew Theater “Habima” per- 
formed throughout Europe and 
America, familiarized countless 
thousands with this new type of 
music, in which Jewish composers 
turned to the traditions of their 
people for inspiration. 

At the beginning of the century, 
Israel began to develop her own 
musical life. One year after the 
modern city of Tel-Aviv was 
founded in a suburb of the old 
Arab town of Jaffa, the first Music 
School was established, in 1910. 
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To continue our service in the best interests of local Community Concert Associa- 
tions and concert artists alike, Community Concerts Inc. wishes to make available to 
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By 1936 the Palestine Orchestra, 
which is now called the Israel Phil- 
harmonic, was active. A whole 
generation of European-trained 
musicians had settled in Israel and 
were teaching, composing, and per- 
forming. The advent of Hitler in 
Germany brought a fresh influx 
from Germany and Eastern Europe 
in the 1930s. 


Monodic School 


Some of the composers formed 
what might be called the monodic 
school, collecting and inventing 
folk melodies and acting as the 
modern troubadors of their peo- 
ple. Among these folk composers 
are Mordecai Zeira, Yedediah Gor- 
ochov-Admon, M. Shelem, and Y. 
Sharett. But more ambitious artists 
were quick to assimilate this new 
and vital culture in different ways. 
Some, like Erich-Walter Stern- 
berg, did not borrow from folk 
music but chose Jewish subjects 
for their works, such as Sternberg’s 
“The Twelve Tribes of Israel” of 
1942, a large-scale symphonic 
work. His musical ideas, though, 
were still basically German of the 
1920s. Others fused the elements 
of the new world in which they 
were living with the very substance 
of their music. 

Mr. Zeitlin has played much of 
the music of the so-called Medi- 
terranean school of composers, 
who have given occidental expres- 
sion to oriental thought, as he puts 
it. Their work points to a distinct 
Israeli style, while allowing per- 
sonal freedom of development. To 
this group belong Paul Ben-Haim, 
Max Brod, Menahem Avidom, and 
Alexander Boscovich, among 
others. They infuse their music 
with a national flavor, but in no 
sense of the word are they nation- 
alistic in the naive sense of giving a 
sugar coating to popular folk 
tunes. In idiom and style their 
music varies from abstract cham- 
ber music and symphonic works to 
oratorios, choral pieces, songs, 
dances, and other more popular 
forms. Israel also has her 12-tone 
composers, and representatives of 
every major trend in international 
music. 


Startling Contrasts 


The startling contrasts in the 
new Israeli music may be observed 
by comparing such artists as Marc 
Lavry, with his lyric, melodious, 
pieces and his symphonic poem 
“Emek”, one of the most success- 
ful works in the Israeli repertoire, 
with figures like Ben-Haim, with 
his two symphonies, and Joseph 
Tal and Heinrich Jacoby, who 
have written in a more severe and 
abstract vein. The younger genera- 
tion, including such composers as 
Robert Starer and Ben-Zion Orgad, 
also reveals a healthy variety of 
styles. 

Some outstanding Israeli works 
played by Mr. Zeitlin on his con- 
cert tours are Ben-Zion Orgad’s 
Ballade for Solo Violin (Mercury); 
Paul Ben-Haim’s Sonata in G for 
Solo Violin (Israeli Music Publi- 
cations) and “Bergeuse Sephara- 
dite” (Hargail); Robert Starer’s 
Sonata for Violin and Piano (still 
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in manuscript), Introduction and 
Hora (Southern), Little Suite (IMP), 
and Ballade for Violin and Small 
Orchestra (Mercury); Menahem 
Avidom’s Concertino for Violin 


and Piano (IMP); Joseph Tal’s | 


Sonata for Violin and Piano (IMP); 
Oedoen Partos’ “Yiskor” (IMP) 
and Four Israeli Songs (Negen, 
Tel-Aviv); Marc Lavry’s Three 
Israeli Dances (IMP); and Salomo 
Rosowsky’s Rhapsody (Salabert, 
Paris). Israeli Music Publications 
(IMP) is represented by Leeds in 
the United States and by Heugel 
in Paris. 

Israel today, with its city audi- 
ences avid for music of the high- 
est type, with its scores of Kibbut- 
zim (co-operative communities) 
where people come in from the 
fields and workshops to listen to 
Bach and Bartok and the music of 
their compatriots until two and 
three o’clock in the morning, is 
intensely alive musically. Condi- 
tions are not always easy for the 
artist or for the public, but the 
political crises of recent years have 
not been able to cut off Israel from 
the main currents of music, and 
no one who performs there has 
failed to recognize the eagerness, 
the creativeness, and the tremen- 
dous ambition of this new land. 


Athens Festival 
Concludes Program 


Athens.—The Athens Festival con- 
cluded its eight-week series on Sept. 
30. The works presented this year 
were unified by being Greek either 
in origin or in story content. Excep- 
tions were made in this respect con- 
cerning symphonic programs, due to 
the limited repertoire available by 
Greek composers. 

Held in the amphitheater of Herod 
Atticus, on the side of the hill of the 
Acropolis, the operas produced at the 
festival included Gluck’s “Orpheus”, 
with Elena Nikolaidi in the title role, 
and Strauss’s “Elektra”, done by the 
Bavarian State Opera. Ballets in- 
cluded “The Fate of Mycenae” by 
Harald Kreutzberg, with a score by 
Friedrich Wilckens, and perform- 
ances by the Ballet Theater. 

The Athens State Symphony per- 
formed under Jonel Perlea and local 
conductors, with Gina Bachauer and 
Julius Katchen, pianists, and the So- 
viet violinist, Leonid Kogan, as solo- 
ists. Other orchestral concerts were 
given by the North German Radio 
Orchestra from Hamburg and by 
Szymon  Goldberg’s Netherlands 
Chamber Orchestra. 


Theater productions also figured in | 
Given were plays of | 
and Aristo- | 


the festival. 
Euripides, Sophocles, 
phanes by the National Theater of 
Greece. 


Bayreuth Festival Has 
Record Attendance 


Bayreuth.— A record number of 
47,000 persons heard the 27 per- 
formances of this year’s Richard 
Wagner Opera Festival, according to 
the German Tourist Information 
Office. At least half of them were 
from countries outside Germany. 

Next year’s festival will also pre- 
sent 27 performances, between July 
23 and August 25. The “Ring” cycle, 
“Parsifal”, and “Meistersinger” are 
scheduled, with “Tristan und Isolde” 
being added in Wolfgang Wagner’s 
staging. 
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Mr. Brownlee will remain active in his career that has taken him to many of 
the great opera houses of the world. He will also continue as president of 
the American Guild of Musical Artists. 


Dr. Janet D. Schenck, Founder, Trustee and Director since 1917, will con- 
tinue to serve as Trustee and in a new position created by the Trustees under 
the title: ““Trustees’ Representative to the Administration.” 



































ELINOR REMICK WARREN 


Christmas Music 


by 


i 
Christmas Candle 


Solo, High & Low Voice, 
SA, SAA, SSAA, SATB (acc.) SATB (4 capella) 


= x -® 
Everywhere, Christmas Tonight 


SATB, A CAPELLA 
—G. SCHIRMER, PUBLISHER 


m2 
Christmas Morn 


SA (CHILDREN’S CHOIR), SATB 
—HAROLD FLAMMER, PUBLISHER 














—A Short Christmas Cantata— 


THE CHILDHOOD of CHRIST 


by Johann Christoph Bach 


MIXED VOICE SETTING by Lowell P. Beveridge 
§.S.A. or $.S.AA. SETTING by Arthur S. Talmadge 


Accompaniment for Organ or Orchestra. 
Orchestral Score and Parts on rental. 


—Get an Examination Copy— 


J. FISCHER &? BRO. 


Harristown Road 


Glen Rock, New Jersey 








RACHMANINOFF 


RAPSODIE ON A THEME OF PAGANINI 


2 pianos—(score form) 
a I ye eRe Pn rere 


EIGHTEENTH VARIATION (from Rapsodie on a 


theme of Paganini) 


NT MIE Sissy nat canladie tony cheese wore aeOE 80 
NCI I 6 Soh 3d weg gutceae x gid oo x bc apes 50 
Violin solo arranged by FRITZ KREISLER ....................... 80 
Orchestration with. piano part edited by Erik Leidzen .............. 2.50 


67 West 44 Street CHARLES FOLEY New York 36, N. Y. 
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MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
ANNUAL FORECASTS 





(Forecasts of new publications by 
Associated Music Publishers and 
Leeds Music Corporation will be 
found in the next issue of Musical 
America.) 


BIG 3 


New Material To Be Introduced 

At Educational Conventions 

The Big 3 Music Corporation 
(Robbins-Feist-Miller) continues to 
expand the scope of its educational 
and standard activities. Famous copy- 
rights from the Robbins-Feist-Miller 
catalogs will be utilized in modern 
concert arrangements of popular 
standard American compositions such 
as Louis Alter’s “Manhattan Sere- 
nade,” Nacio Herb Brown’s “Amer- 
ican Bolero,” Peter De _  Rose’s 
“Autumn Serenade,” and his “Royal 
Blue,” Rudy Wiedoeft’s “Valse Van- 
ite,” and others. Compositions are 
all arranged for full and symphonic 
orchestra and have been prepared 
under the editorial supervision of 
Ferde Grofe. For the first time, Big 
3 will make available a full sym- 
phonic arrangement of Ferde Grofe’s 
“Grand Canyon Suite”. 

Outstanding publications from 
foreign catalogs will also have a 
place in the Big 3 program. An agree- 
ment has just been concluded for 
exclusive representation of publica- 
tions from the catalog of Edizioni 
Curci of Milan, Italy, for the North 
American territory. 

Most of the Big 3’s new material 
will be introduced at fall educa- 
tional conventions under the super- 
vision of Ed McCauley. 


BOOSEY AND HAWKES 


Becomes United States Agent 

For Czech, Hungarian Houses 

The most important item in the 
Boosey and Hawkes forecast is the 
announcement that this company will 
be the United States agent for the 
catalogs of Artia, the Czechoslovak- 
ian publishers, and Kultura, the Hun- 
garian house. Of particular interest 
in the Artia catalog is the Complete 
Edition of Antonin Dvorak’s works 
and also numerous works of Bohu- 
slay Martinu and other important 
Czechoslovakian composers. 

Symphonic: Among the important 
new works in this category are two 


| new compositions by Igor Stravinsky: 


“Canticum Sacrum”, for Tenor and 
Bass Soli, Chorus and Orchestra, 
which had its premiere in Venice in 
September; and Choral-Variationen 
(Variations on “Vom Himmel hoch’) 
for Chorus and Orchestra. Mr. Stra- 
vinsky is also nearing completion of 
his new ballet, “Agon”. Aaron Cop- 
land’s “Symphonic Ode”, commis- 
sioned for the 75th anniversary of 
the Boston Symphony, is available 
from the Rental Library. Other com- 
posers represented by new works are: 
Andrzej Panufnik (“Concerto in 
Modo Antico),” Gerald Finzi (Con- 
certo for Cello and Orchestra), Ben- 
jamin Lees (Piano Concerto), Ned 
Rorem (Symphony No. 2, commis- 
sioned by the Musical Arts Society 
of La Jolla), Carlos Chavez (“La 
Paloma Azul”), Franz Waxman (Sin- 
fonietta, full score now printing), and 
Peter Jona Korn (Symphony No. 3). 
Boosey and Hawkes continues to rep- 


Ls 


resent composers such as Britten, Bep. 
jamin, Bartok, Ginastera, Kay, Ko. 
daly, Orrego-Salas, Martinu, Prokpo. 
fieff, Richard Strauss and others, 

New titles are being added to the 
repertoire for “Pops” and Light Or. 
chestra programs. Recent additions 
are: Leutwiler (“Surprise Party”), two 
new works by Gibbs (“The Cat and 
the Wedding Cake” and “Mediter. 
ranean Slow Valse”), Rawicz, g. 
ranged by Warner (Seguidilla), Frop. 
tini, arranged by Tilsley (“The Littl 
Musicians”), Amado, arranged by 
Watters (“Pico Carpentero”). 

Band: The Boosey and Hawkes 
Band School, by Joseph Skornick, 
and Joseph Bergeim, is a valuabk 
addition to this company’s Band 
Catalog. This work is a new courg 
of instruction designed for inter. 
mediate and advanced bands, and has 
been received enthusiastically by 
those band instructors who have 
tested the course prior to production, 
Two other important band additions 
are Gordon Jacob’s “Flag of Stars” 
and Gustav Holst’s “Hammersmith”, 
both of which are now available, 
Vinter’s “Ado for Drummers”, 
Grundman’s “Black Knight”, Pe. 
lange’s “Driftwood”, Klein’s “Spar. 
row Bush”, and Phillips’ “John Peel 
Suite” are further additions to the 
Music for Concert Band. 

Opera: The enthusiasm for the 
Metropolitan Opera version of “Fled- 
ermaus” has prompted that organiza- 
tion to include a new adaptation of 
Offenbach’s “Perichole” in their reper- 
toire during the coming season. The 
Boosey and Hawkes vocal score of 
this opera (with Paul Valency’s text) 
will be placed in production some- 
time this year. The Libretto for 
“Susannah” by Carlisle Floyd is now 
available. The opera received its New 
York premiere by the New York 
City Opera Company recently. 

Several new short operas have 
been acquired by the Opera (Rental) 
Department in an effort to meet the 
needs of the growing number of opera 
groups presently functioning in this 
country: “The Celebration” by 
Lowndes Maury, “The Door” by In- 
ing Mopper, “A Game of Chance” by 
Barab-Manacher, “The Oracle” by 
Benjamin Lees (the vocal score for 
this work will be produced in 1957), 
“The Ordeal of Osbert” and “The 
Sailing of the Nancy Belle” by Allan 
Davis, “The Rope” by Louis Men- 
nini, “The Raiah’s Ruby” and “Reba” 
by Seymour Barab. Patricia Neway’ 
translation of “Mozart and Salieri” 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff has also been 
completed. 

Recently released are the cloth 
bound editions of the Mozart operas 
“The Magic Flute”, “Don Giovanni” 
and “The Marriage of Figaro”, vocal 
scores with Italian and English (Eng 
lish version by Edward Dent). 

Piano: Included in production plans 
in this category are Benjamin Lees 
Fantasia for Piano which will & 
available later in the year, and Mal 
colm Williamson’s Sonata which has 
been announced by the London office. 
Along with these will be piano w 
by de Hartmann, A. Tcherepnine 
Peter Jona Korn (First Piano Sonata 
Educational materials will include 
works by Hollander, Finlayson, Rod. | 
McKay and Henkle. Just recet 
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from the South American composer, 
Juan Orrego-Salas, is his collection 
of easy piano pieces, Diez Piezas 
Simples, published in two volumes. 

Instrumental: Ensemble music will 
include Benjamin’s Romantic Fan- 
tasy for Violin, Viola and Piano; 
Finzi’s Concerto for Cello and Piano; 
and Bartok’s Concerto for Cello and 
Piano. Usmanbas’ String Quartet 
(Fromm Foundation Award) is in the 
process of being printed. 

Chorus: Two large choral works 
have been added to the growing list 
of choral music. These are Howard 
Ferguson’s “Amore Langueo” for 
Tenor, Chorus and Orchestra; and 
the Bush arrangement of the Choral 
Scenes from “Boris Godunoff” by 
Mussorgsky. The Boosey and Hawkes 
Choral Series, selected by John Carl- 
ton is now ready for release. The 
Series is in four volumes (SSA, 
SATB, TTBB and SATB Sacred). 
Choral music will continue to be 
issued in all grades and arrangements 
by such composers and arrangers as 
Harry Wilson, Walter Ehret, Anthony 
Donata, Alec Rowley, Eric Thiman, 
Arthur Benjamin, Aaron Copland, 
John Klein, Gerald Finzi and others. 

Vocal: We have just received from 
London advance copies of two works 
by Benjamin Britten, his Suite of 
Songs from Purcell’s “Orpheus Bri- 
tannicus” and Canticle III (“Still 
Falls the Rain”) for Tenor, Horn and 
Piano. The collection Irish Folksongs 
arranged by Howard Ferguson is also 
in print. “Six Songs of the Night” by 
Benjamin Lees, for high voice and 
piano, has been scheduled for pro- 
duction in 1957, along with new 
songs by Richard Cumming, Milton 
Dieterich and Werner Singer. 

Boosey and Hawkes continues as 
agent for Carisch (Milan), Belaieff 
Editions, Barry (Buenos Aires) in ad- 
dition to the previously noted Artia 
(Czechoslovakia) and Kultura (Hun- 
gary). The professional, symphonic, 
opera and retail departments continue 
to function from the New York 
address at 30 West 57th Street, while 
sales, production, educational and 
mailing departments are located at 
Bay Avenue in Oceanside, Long 
Island (P. O. Box 418, Lynbrook). 


CHAPPELL 


Songs and Vocals Scores 
Of Stage Successes Issued 


From the Broadway stage, the 
Chappell Group will soon be printing 
songs from the forthcoming musical 
productions of “Bells are Ringing” 
by Betty Comden, Adolph Green, 
Jule Styne; and “Happy Hunting” by 
Matt Dubey and Harold Karr. Two 
TV “spectaculars” will also be pub- 
lished, including “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk” by Helen Deutsch and Jerry 
Livingston, and “The Soft Touch” by 
Sammy Fain and Jack Brooks. 

Vocal scores of “My Fair Lady” 
by Alan Jay Lerner and Frederick 
Loewe; “Pipe Dream” by Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein 
2nd; “The Tree That Found Christ- 
mas” by Joe Darion and George 
Kleinsinger are also available. 

Heading the list of original concert 
band publications are “Newfound- 
land Rhapsody” by the Canadian 
composer Howard Cable; “Santa Fe 
Saga” by Morton Gould, commis- 
sioned by the late Edwin Franko 
Goldman: and “Concord and Lex- 
- eel March by George W. Briggs, 


Te the works for orchestra to 
appear this season are Vittorio Gian- 
nini’s Prelude and Fugue for String 
Orchestra, commissioned for the 50th 
anniversary celebration of the Juil- 





October, 1956 


liard School of Music, and his Sym- 
phony No. 2, commissioned for the 
50th anniversary of the M.E.N.C.; 
and George Kleinsinger’s “Tune and 
Workout for Youthful Orchestra”. 
Scheduled for Fall release are 
piano pieces by John Cacavas and 
Willis Schaefer, William Fichandler, 


Albert Rozin, Mildred Sours, Wil- 
liam Scher, Scott Watson. 

“The Estelle Liebling Vocal 
Course”, edited by Bernard White- 


field, has just been published in 
separate volumes for high and low 
women’s voices, and high and low 
men’s voices. “Handbook for Making 
and Adjusting Single Reeds,” by Kal- 
men Opperman, with profuse illus- 
trations by Vera Yeager, is now 
available. This is a step-by-step 
method to guide the woodwind player 
from the raw cane to a finished reed 
and is equally helpful for clarinet 
and saxophone players who use com- 
mercial reeds. 

Seasonal cantatas of special inter- 
est are “The Stable at Bethlehem” by 
Theron Kirk for narrator and mixed 
or children’s unison chorus; and 
“Thanksgiving Day at Grandmother’s 
House” by Ann C. Phelps for chil- 
dren’s chorus, singing and speaking. 

Among other works recently ac- 
quired are Morton Gould’s “Deriva- 
tions” for clarinet solo and (dance) 
band, commissioned by Benny Good- 
man; “Hoofer Suite” for solo tap 
dancer and small orchestra; and a 
series of pieces for tuned and untuned 
percussion instruments, one of which 
contains a solo part for tap danc- 
ers; Reginald Hall’s “Elegy for 
Orchestra”, which won the 1956 
George Gershwin Memorial Founda- 
tion Award; “Songs of Canada”, a 
series of Canadian folksongs, edited 
for chorus by Howard Cable; “Step 
by Step” and “Thy Hands Upon My 
Breast” by Olive Dungan; “Rainbow 
Gold”, song by Margaret Bonds and 
a choral arrangement of “You Can 
Tell the World”, also by Miss Bonds. 

Recent additions to the staff of the 
Standard and Educational Division of 
Chappell & Co., Inc., include Pete 
Woolery as educational representa- 
tive for the Eastern Coast, and Carl 
S. Miller in charge of publications. 


COMPOSERS PRESS 


Works by Haubiel, Donato 
And Others Now Available 


New publications of The Compos- 
ers Press include Charles Haubiel’s 
“Classici” (“Three Epochs”) for 
String Quartet, “In the French Man- 
ner”, for flute, cello and piano, and 
Toccata, for piano; Anthony Donato’s 
“The Plains—Prairie Schooner”, for 
orchestra; Lemuel Chilcers’ Sonatina; 
N. Louise Wright’s “Windy Weather” 
and Concert Waltz; Anna B. Pier- 
son’s “Romance”; Antonio Lora’s 
“Maiden”; and Earl E. Kelly’s “Fran- 
cois Rue Premier”. 


CARL FISCHER 


Dello Joio, Mennin Works 
Among New Releases 


Moving into the last quarter of 
1956, Carl Fischer can look forward 
to another fruitful year of newly 
published material for both educa- 
tional and performance use. 

The additions to the Carl Fischer 
orchestra catalogue feature once 
again outstanding works by noted 
composers. Included are Lucien Cail- 
liet’s arrangement of Bach’s Toccata 
and Fugue in D Minor; study scores 
of Norman Dello Joio’s “Epigram” 
and “Meditations on Ecclesiastes”; 
and Peter Mennin’s Concertato. 
Other publications in the orchestra 
field include Norman Dello Joio’s 





Ricercari and “Lamentation of Saul”, 
for baritone and orchestra; Douglas 
Moore’s . “Cotillion Suite”; Eugene 
Ormandy’s arrangement of Handel’s 
Concerto in D, and Christmas Pas- 








torale from “Messiah”; and Louise 

Talma’s Toccata. ; 
Chamber music also occupies a 

strong position with contributions 


such as Grant Beglarian’s Suite for 





arduous problem. 


diversified AMP repertoire. 


suitable for any requirement. 


of the great masters. 
able through AMP. 


EDITION BOTE & BOCK, Berlin 

BREITKOPF & HART EL, 
Leipzig-Wiesbaden 

EDITIONS MAX ESCHIG, Paris 

ENOCH & CIE., Paris 

Cc. F. KAHNT, Leipzig 

NAGELS VERLAG, Kassel 

B. SCHOTT’S SOHNE, Mainz 

SCHOTT & CO., LTD., London 

N. SIMROCK, Hamburg 


Broadcast Music, Inc. 
BMI Canada, Ltd. 


Select the Right Music 


with Confidence .. . 


It is virtually impossible to have an intimate knowledge of every 
musical composition ever published. With the limitless quantities 
and varieties of music available today, 


selection is often the most 


AMP invites you to select the right music with confidence — 
the sort of certain confidence you can have in AMP and in the 
Contained 
classified catalogues of Associated are musical works of every type 


in the individual and 


PIANO « VOCAL SOLO «+ INSTRUMENTAL SOLO 
STRING—WIND—BRASS ENSEMBLE « ORGAN «+ BAND 
MINIATURE SCORES * ACCORDION + RECORDER + OPERA 
CHORUS + GUITAR » CHAMBER MUSIC + ORCHESTRA 
METHOD AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS « THEORY 


For many years AMP has continued to serve as the 
American representatives of the greatest publishing houses 
of Europe, those firms who originally published the works 
Their authentic editions are avail- 


EDIZIONI SUVINI ZERBONI, Miian 
ig homoge EDITION, Vienna, 
Zuri London 
L a“ 4" Ig DOBLINGER, Vienna 
E. LEUCKART, Munich 


CASA MUSICALE SONZOGNO, Milan 


MUSICAL ESPANOLA, 


Madrid 
ANCE MUSIC, Paris 
OESTE RRETCHISC HER 
BUNDESVERLAG, Vienna 


Also Exclusive Representatives of: 
Schroeder & Gunther, Inc. (A Division of AMP) 


Arrow Music Press 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, ING. 


1 WEST 47th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 











Granville Bantock 
rges Barrere 
Ma Il Bartholomew 


Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
Katherine Davis 
Garth Edmundson 
Robert Elmore 
Richard Hageman 
Gustav Holst 

John Ireland 

Philip James 
Marshall Kernochan 
Richard Kountz 

A. Walter Kramer 





Galaxy Music Corporation 


Agents for 


Elkin & Co., Ltd. 
Stainer and Bell, Ltd. 
Highgate Press 


GALAXY MUSIC 
2121 Broadway, New York 23, New York 


Publishers of Compositions and Arrangements by: 


Channing Lefebvre 

Sven Lekberg 

George Mead 

Carl F, Mueller 

Julia Perry 
Leroy Robertson 
Alec Rowley 
Robert Sanders 

Cyril Scott 

Jean Sibelius 

Charles V. Stanford 

Eric Thiman 

Ralph Vaughan Williams 

Robert Ward 

Powell Weaver 
John W. Work 
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Songs and Chamber Operas 


fr lhe discriminating IOnYEr 
6 


ARNOLD BAX 

GR ION  aiicinramatenkoancee 60 
GREEN GROW THE RUSHES, 0! __ .60 
| HEARD A PIPER PIPING -----___ 60 
MARC BLITZSTEIN 

THREE OFFENBACH SONGS -_--_- 1.50 


(Canary Song, Hermosa’s Song, 
Duettino) 


MARGARET BONDS, arr. 


8 i) 5 1.00 
(You Can Tell the World, Sit Down 
Servant, Lord | Just Can’t Keep from 
Cryin’, Dry Bones, I'll Reach to 
Heaven) 


FRANK BRIDGE 





ALEXE] HAIEFF 


IN THE EARLY HOURS ___-.-_-_-_ 1.25 
(In the Afternoon, Any Time, Before 
Dawn, At Dusk) 


GEORGE KLEINSINGER 


GOODNIGHT, SWEET PRINCE _____~ 60 
THE COURTSHIP OF OLD JOE 
ER SES aS Aree ae a eee 60 
KURT WEILL 


THREE WALT WHITMAN SONGS -_ 2.00 
(Oh Captain My Captain, Beat Beat 
Drums, Dirge for Two Veterans) 


Chamber Operas 
BOSTON BAKED BEANS 
0 Ge BR ceene..... soatebel 3.50 
THE DRESS by Mark Bucci _- 
DARLING CORIE 
by Elie Siegmeister _.___.______-___ 3.50 





ISOBEL __________________.._... .75 THE TREE THAT FOUND CHRISTMAS 
© THAT §T WERE SO ........... 60 by Joe Darion & George Kleinsinger 2.00 
Chappell & Co., Ine. 
RKO Building — Rockefeller Center — New York 20, N. Y. 
BRITTEN: CANTICLE NO. 3—for Voice, Horn 
and Piano .. ae ........Tenor 3.00 
FERGUSON: IRISH FOLK SONGS (5) .. .Medium Voice 2.00 
KODALY: —SONGS REPRINTED— 
*Op. |. Enekszo (Collection) ...........2.00 
Op. 5. Two Songs .......... ...Bass 2.00 
*Op. 6. Seven Songs (Separate) 
Sisheias Bie Medium Voice, Each .90 
Op. 9. Five Songs ..... Medium Voice 2.50 
*Op. 14 Three Songs .......High Voice 1.50 
*—with English translation 
PANUFNIK: =HOMMAGE A CHOPIN, 5 Vocalises 


PROKOFIEFF: The UGLY DUCKLING, Op. 18. 


BOOSEY and HAWKES 


30 West 57th Street, New York City 19 


Professional 
Dept. 


ona High Voice 1.50 
Mezzo 2.00 











OUTSTANDING NEW PUBLICATIONS 


SONATINA 
WINDY WEATHER 
) CONCERT WALTZ 
| ROMANCE 


THE PLAINS—PRAIRIE SCHOONER [ MAIDEN 
Art {1 FRANCOIS RUE PREMIER—Earl E. Kelly 


CLASSICI (3 EPOCHS) [ 
Str. Quar. by Charles Haubiel PF 

IN THE FRENCH MANNER : 
Flute, cello and pf. Charles Haubiel 


Full Symphony Orchestra by 


Anthony Donato, 1954 Award Songs | 


TOCCATA for piano—Charles Haubiel 


THE COMPOSERS PRESS, INC. 
1211 Ditmas Avenue, Brooklyn 18, New York 


Lemuel Chilcers 
N. Louise Wright 
N. Louise Wright 
Anna B. Pierson 


Antonio Lora 


(Above—1955 Winning Awards) 











AMERICAN-CANADIAN MUSIC EDITION presents for 1957 
. Slavonic Rhapsody 


An outstanding, modern duo-piano score 


..L’Italiana in Londra 


ARKADIE KOUGUELL 
DOMENICO CIMAROSA 


MUZIO CLEMENTI ..... 
ROBERT BARCLAY .... 


Sale and rental prices on request 


AM-CA PUBLISHING CO., 


(Overture for Orchestra) 
.Concerto, Piano & Strings 
(Arr. by Robert Barclay) 
.Nocturne & Scherzo 
(Chamber Orchestra ) 
Toccata, Set of Five 
(For Piano) 


P. 0. Box 633 





Great Neck, New York 









PUBLISHERS 


Two Violins; William Bergsma’s 
String Quartet No. 3; Howard Han- 
son’s Pastorale for Oboe, Harp and 
Strings; and Peter Mennin’s String 
Quartet No. 2. 

The band field has also been given 
its due consideration this year. 
Among the many new works are 
Keith Crosby Brown’s “On the Es- 
planade”; Edwin F. Goldman’s 
“Towa” (Mr. Goldman’s last march); 
R. Paul Herbert's “Agamemnon”: 
Harold M. Johnson’s arrangement of 
Franck’s “Piéce Héroique”; Elie Sieg- 
meister’s “Hootenanny” — American 
Suite No. 2; and Scott Wilkinson’s 
Tone Poem. 

For school bands and orchestras. 
a valuable collection of 55 chorales 
has been published — Chorale Time, 
Vol. Il, by L. W. Chidester. Other 
band works include Class Method 
for Band by Paul Herfurth and Hugh 
M. Stuart, and “The Topnotcher”, 
consisting of sixteen band marches 
by eight prominent composers. Con- 
tributions by Howard E. Akers will 
also be featured in the coming year. 

Among the piano publications to 
be released are William Bergsma’s 
“Tangents”, a set of twelve concert 
pieces for piano; Celius Dougherty’s 
arrangement of Tchaikovsky’s “Sleep- 
ing Beauty” Suite for Two Pianos: 
Selected Piano Compositions of De- 
bussy and Ravel — edited by Isidor 
Philipp; and Harold Triggs’ “Danza 
Braziliana” arranged for two pianos. 

Some excellent organ works are 
also being published this year. In- 
cluded are Frank Asper’s The Organ 
in the Church; Norman Coke-Jeph- 
cott’s “Legende” and Scherzo Clas- 
sique; and Bill Simon’s Songs A- 
plenty for chord organ. 

Of special significance this year 
was the premiere of the opera by 
Lukas Foss, “Griffelkin”, with lib- 
retto by Alastair Reid. Carl Fischer 
publishes the vocal score with text 
in both German and English. 

Bernard Taylor’s collection, Con- 
temporary Songs in English, was 
brought out in two keys. It includes 
songs by American and English com- 
posers, for concert, recital and studio 
use. Among the composers repre- 
sented are William Bergsma, Bone 
and Fenton, Esther Cooper, Norman 
Dello Joio, John Duke, John Ed- 
munds, Isadore Freed, Roy Harris. 
Everett Helm, Gustav Holtz, Mary 
Howe, Douglas Moore, and Ralph 
Vaughan Williams. Carl Fischer will 
also feature other songs, including 
“The Falcon” by Ramiro Cortes 
(Sigma Alpha Iota contest winner): 
“The Listeners” by Norman Dello 
Joio; “The Taxi” and “Heaven 
Haven” by Celius Dougherty; “The 
Mountains Are Dancing” and “Morn- 
ing in Paris” by John Duke; “The 
Crimson Sap” (song cycle) by Herbert 
Fromm; and four songs by Robert 
MacGimsey. 

New school operettas will include 
“New York Town” by James Donen- 
feld, “The Emperor’s New Clothes” 
by Douglas Moore; “Three Little 
Pigs” by Marion Ohlson; and “Little 
Red Riding Hood” by Alliene Bran- 
don Webb. 

Elizabeth Newman’s book “How to 
Teach Music to Beginners” is set for 
a successful reception from music 
educators. A new book by Mabel 'S. 
Boyter, “My Musical Puzzle Book” 
(related to her recently published 
“My Musical Game Book”) is certain 
to be a favorite. Other new publica- 
tions are George S. Howerton’s 
“Technique and Style in Choral Sing- 
ing” and Lorrain E. Watters’ “Our 








First Orchestra Folio”. In the piano 
education field, Dorothy Bishop's 
“Chords in Action” and Maxwell 
Eckstein’s piano collections, “Play It 
Now” and Sousa Album, should 
prove popular. 

Rounding out the year are Merle 
J. Isaac’s Sacred Music for all instru. 
ments; Julian Menken’s Anthology of 
Symphonic and Operatic Excerpts for 
bass trombone, Book I; and Scott 
Wilkinson and Paul Sterrett’s “You 
Can Play” for tonette, autoharp, and 
guitar. 


J. FISCHER 


Firm Now Established 
In New Jersey Location 


The firm of J. Fischer & Bro.. now 
in its 93rd year of activity, has moved 
out of New York and is located in 
Glen Rock, New Jersey, in a new 
building housing all of the branches 
of the company. A comfortable meet- 
ing room, suitable for musical groups, 
and several studios are incorporated 
in the building. 

J. Fischer & Bro. was founded in 
1864 in Dayton, Ohio, and moved to 
New York in 1875. While the firm 
specializes in religious and educa- 
tional music, its list of publications 
today covers every type and form of 
music. 


GALAXY 


Moves to New Quarters; 
Extends Vocal Catalogue 


In the past few months Galaxy 
Music Corporation has moved to new 
quarters at 2121 Broadway, New 
York 23. It continues, as in the past, 
to be the American agents for Stainer 
and Bell, Ltd., and Elkin and Com- 
pany, Ltd., the English publishing 
houses. It has also become the sole 
agent for a new publishing firm, 
Highgate Press. 

Galaxy continues to add to its 
large catalogue of vocal music, with 
the release of more than fifteen new 
songs for concert and church use for 
high or low voice. Richard Kountz, 
Katherine K. Davis, Richard Hage- 
man, Powell Weaver and Richard 
Manning are among the composers 
represented. The list of new releases 
for choral groups in all categories 
includes new choruses by Castel- 
nuovo-Tedesco, John W. Work, 
Geoffrey Bush; Sven Lekberg, Mar- 
cel Frank and Powell Weaver. In 
addition to the new works, five madri- 
gals of Marenzio and three new 
choral arrangements of Schubert 
songs have been released. 

For pianists the new publications 
include the Piano Sonata of Cyril 
Scott, “Witches Ride” by John Val- 
lier, the second volume of the “King- 
ly Classics”, edited by Maisie Al- 
dridge and Honor Phillips, and the 
“Kingly Book of Nursery Rhymes”. 
Organists will be interested in Robert 
Groves “Six Welsh Hymn Tune Pre- 
ludes”, Shirley Munger’s “Prelude 
Pastorale” and a new piece by Gard- 
ner Read. 

In the future, Galaxy plans to ex- 
pand its list of publications in the 
educational field. In addition to Ed- 
ward Elgar’s Suite from “The Span- 
ish Lady” for string orchestra, and 
Joseph Wardale’s “Prelude, Lullaby, 
Minuet and Finale” already released, 
a number of new works for band are 
in preparation. For singing classes 
Desmond MacMahon, the noted Eng- 
lish arranger, has prepared a new 
volume entitled, “Round the World 
Song Book”. 

The initial releases of Highgate 
Press will include the Ballad from 
“Pantaloon”, “Arioso and Tarantelle 
for Cello and Piano” and “Euphony 
for Orchestra” by Robert Ward. 
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MERCURY 

Kirchner, Kohs Items, 

Short Operas on List 

In the coming year Mercury will 
be adding to its choral, band and 
piano music. A number of significant 
works in other media will also appear. 

The Piano Concerto and Toccata 
of Leon Kirchner (the former has 
been conducted by Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, the latter by Enrique Jorda 
and Leopold Stokowski) will be 
among these, as well as Kirchner’s 
Trio for Violin, Cello and Piano. 
For solo voice and orchestra, Mercy 
will present the cantata “ . a gar- 
den eastward” by Hugo Weisgall. 
Ellis Kohs will be represented by his 
Violin Sonatina and Variations on 
“L’Homme Armé” for piano. 

Mercury has acquired the rights to 
several short contemporary operas, 
including “The Necklace” by Leonard 
Ratner; “The Intruder” by Robert 
Starer; and “Lima Beans” by Douglas 
Townsend. “The Intruder” will have 
its premiere in a production by Punch 
Opera at the Cherry Lane Theater 
on Dec. 4. A more extended opera 
is “The Curious Fern” by Meyer Kup- 


ferman, who is now _ completing 
another dramatic work, “Voices for a 
Mirror”. 


Works of Darius Milhaud head the 
list of publications of Heugel & Cie. 
of Paris, represented by Mercury. 
These include his Sixth and Seventh 
Symphonies, Suite, Op. 300, for two 
pianos and orchestra; Third String 
Quintet; several song cycles; and 
chamber works. 

Other important orchestral works 
include the Trumpet Concerto of 
André Jolivet; “Sept Poémes de 
René Char”, by Jean Martinet; and 
the long-awaited fifth series of the 
famous “Songs of the Auvergne”, by 
Cantaloube, which has just been re- 
leased. 


MILLS 


Signs Agreements 
With Foreign Publishers 


As a result of conferences between 
Jack Mills, president of Mills Music, 
Inc., and his executives in the Mills 
companies both here and abroad, 
1956-57 promises to be one of the 
most important years in the 37 year 
history of the publishing firm. 

Mr. Mills has signed some out- 
standing agreements with foreign 
publishers, for the reprinting and 
exploitation of their music in the 
United States by Mills Music. In- 
cluded is a renewal of the pact with 
Britain’s Joseph Williams Ltd., which 
provides access by Mills to the works 
of such composers as Gordon Jacob, 
Edmund Rubbra, John Addison, Alec 
Rowley, Adrian Cruft, Alan Bush, 
Norman Demuth and Humphrey 
Searle and which brings a wealth of 
material for school music in the or- 
chestra, piano, organ and _instru- 
mental fields. 

On this side of the Atlantic, Mills 
with its recent acquisition of Affiliated 
Musicians, Inc., plans world wide 
distribution of music by such com- 
posers as Ernst Toch, winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize in Music (1956) for his 
Symphony No. 3, which is now con- 
trolled by Mills Music, Inc. (Toch 
has recently been signed to an ex- 
clusive contract by Mills Music, Ltd.). 
Others in the AMI group of com- 
posers are Carlos Chavez, Juan 
Manen, Erich Wolfgang Korngold, 
Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Alex- 
andre Gretchaninoff, and Richard 

Ellsasser. 

In the field of band music, Mills 
Music has asserted its leadership 
with the deluxe presentation of H. 
Owen Reed’s “La Fiesta Mexicana”, 
composed on a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship. It represents 20 minutes of ex- 
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citing music for band and is a pub- 
lication of 472 pages including a 
complete set of off-stage parts and 
a full score. “La Fiesta Mexicana” 
was recently recorded by the Eastman 
Symphonic Ensemble, Frederick Fen- 
nell conducting, on Mercury Records. 

In the school field, Mills Music has 
acquired the Handy Folio Music 
Company of Milwaukee, Wis. Its 
publications consist of some 50 books 
devoted to vocal and choral music 
with two teaching aids, The “Vandre” 
Interlocking Plastic Keyboard, and 
The Note and Staff Set, both of 
which are popular as study aids for 
piano, harmony and voice. This cat- 
alog is now being republished. Carl 
W. Vandre, an outstanding teacher 
composer and lecturer, who has been 
associated with the Handy Catalog, 
is developing new ideas for additional 
folios to be published by Mills. 

Mills has made available accordion 
publications recently acquired from 
the catalog of Modern Accordion 
Publications, Ltd. of London. This 
catalog, representing the outstanding 
composers of accordion music in the 
world, has already produced several 
popular compositions including the 
recently recorded “Tamboo” by 
Francisco Cavez. 

In Elementary Music and Music 
Education, Mills Music is now pre- 
paring a text by the supervisor of the 
San Bernardino School System, Alice 
M. Snyder, titled “Creating Music 
with Children”. This text will utilize 
references to the modern children’s 
repertoire. Mills Music texts already 
include John Vincent’s “Diatonic 
Modes in Modern Music”, published 
in collaboration with the University 
of California, now in its second 
printing; “Basic Music” by H. Owen 
Reed, chairman of the music depart- 
ment of Michigan State University; 
“Scoring for the Band” by Philip J. 
Lang; “A Workbook in the Funda- 
mentals of Music”, by H. Owen 
Reed and many others. 

In the field of piano literature the 
new Michael Aaron Note Spelling 
Game, which is a pre-school prac- 
tical aid to piano instruction designed 
to familiarize the pre-school child 
with note reading and the keyboard, 
has found wide acceptance. Mr. 
Aaron is now touring key cities for 
clinical demonstrations of the “Mich- 
ael Aaron Piano Course”. 

Mills Music also announces with 
pride the readoption of “Easy Steps 
to the Band” and “Intermediate Steps 
to the Band”, band methods by 
Maurice D. Taylor, and their com- 
panion works for orchestra “Easy 
Steps to the Orchestra”, Books I & 
II, by Maurice D. Taylor and Mar- 
jorie M. Keller, by the Department 
of Education of the State of Texas. 
These publications are being supple- 
mented by the newly released series 
“Easy Steps Program Band Book” by 
Maurice D. Taylor. 

The field of Organ Literature has 
become increasingly popular in re- 
cent years since the advent of vari- 
ous types of organs for home use. 
Mills has kept astride of this develop- 
ment with the publication of various 
collections and methods for the diff- 
erent organs such as — Methods & 
Collections for Hammond Organ by 
Virginia Carrington Thomas; Mills 
Popular Standards for the Hammond 
Chord Organ by Virginia Carrington 
Thomas: Mills Popular Standards for 
Conn Organ by Wallace Behnke; 
Mills Popular Favorites for the Bald- 
win Organ by Frank Stitt; Mills 
Popular Favorites for the Wurlitzer 
Organ by Sam Keck. In addition, 
Mills has made available a method 
for playing Conn Organs by Marie 
Cumming in two volumes. 

1956-57 plans would not be com- 


plete without mention of the group of 
composers who have become identi- 
fied as Mills standard bearers. This 
season promises to be the biggest one 
yet for Leroy Anderson. His new de- 
scriptive piece “Alma Mater”, which 
offers impressions both serious and 
humorous of life on the campus, has 
been released for concert band and 
is scon to be available for orchestra 
as well. In addition, a number of 
other Anderson pieces are now be- 
ing made available for both band and 
orchestra. As the winter and Christ- 
mas season approaches Anderson’s 
“Sleigh Ride” and his new work “Suite 
of Carols” will become increasingly 
in demand. 

Don Gillis is now completing a 
work in collaboration with Norman 
Vincent Peale based on Mr. Peale’s 
book “The Coming of the King” 
which is slated for the fall and winter 
season. In addition, several new band 
works by Don Gillis are being re- 
leased ‘including “Twinkle Toes” and 
“Tango Lullaby”. Present plans also 
include the premiere performance of 
two Don Gillis’ operas. The first “The 
Park Avenue Kids” is being consid- 
ered for presentation as a TV and 
radio spectacular, and the second, 
“Pep Rally”, which is an opera with 
band accompaniment, is slated for 
performance by the University of 
Michigan band under the direction of 
William Revelli. Several new compo- 
sitions are also being prepared by 
Alfredo Antonini, composer and CBS 
conductor. In addition, many indi- 
vidual publications are on the agenda, 


including “Hail to the United World” | 


being prepared for presentation by 
the United Nations Hospitality Com- 
mittee, during the New York Observ- 
ance of U.N. Week and the publica- 
tion of “Shabot Sholom” by Sholom 
Secunda, which has been recorded by 
the Metropolitan Opera star Richard 
— in the album “Kabalat Shab- 
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MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
HOLDING CORPORATION 


Offers New Textbooks 
For Junior High Schools 


The firms that comprise Music 
Publishers Holding Corporation 
(Harms, Witmark, Remick, New 
World and Advanced) announce that 
the forthcoming season will see the 
release of a new text book for use 
in General Music classes in Junior 
High School, “Living with Music”. 
One of its authors, Allen L. Richard- 
son, contributed to the recently pub- 
lished choral collection “Patterns in 
Song”. Also recently issued was the 
first volume of “The Leslie Bell 
Choral Series”. All this in addition to 
the usual schedule of choral publica- 
tions by these firms. 

Ada Richter continues to make her 
personal appearances on lecture tours 
as in the past. Mrs. Richter has now 
appeared in over 65 cities with many 
more booked for October and No- 
vember. Two new volumes for the 
older beginner are soon to be added 
to the “Ada Richter Piano Course”. 

For the amateur theatrical market 
MPHC continues to supply its cata- 
log of world-famous operettas in spe- 
cial editions. “Fortune Teller” and 
“Babes in Toyland”, plus a new ser- 
ies for young people called “Musi- 
plays” by the Broadway writers 
Jerome Lawrence and Robert E. Lee. 
The latest is “The Familiar Stranger”. 

Continuing expansion in an en- 
tirely new area of publishing has 
marked the progress of MPHC’s ven- 
ture into “Labanotation”. This is the 
system of writing the movements of 
dancers on a staff which is read much 
in the manner of music notation. 
Notable during the past year was 
George Balanchine’s Pas de Neuf 





: V PO RT f ' T 
CHORALWORKS 


Now available in Peters Edition. 
Selected from the new 1957 Vocal- 
Choral-Organ Catalogue. 


BACH—Magnificat 
Vocal score (Latin) ...... $ .75 
Full orchestra score ....... 8.00 
Set of orchestra parts ..... 9.25 
Extra Strings, each ....... 75 


St. Matthew Passion pee - 
Vocal Score (German) .... 
BEETHOVEN—An die Freude 
Vocal score (German) .... 1.00 
BRAHMS—German tee 
Vocal score (English) ..... 1.25 
Vocal score (German) .... 1.50 
BRUCKNER—Mass in E minor 
Wee OOO dnc dence wrens s -90 
Pocket orchestra score .... 2.00 
Set of wind-orchestra parts 15.00 
Mass No. 3 in F minor* 





gf, er arr 2.50 
Te Deum 

8. POPP Ter reer -90 

Pocket orchestra score .... 1.50 

Set of orchestra parts ....15.00 


Extra strings, each ........ 75 
BUXTEHUDE—Open to Me 
Gates of Justice 

Vocal score (Latin-English) .60 

GESUALDO—Eight Madrigals 
| Octavo (Italian), a capella .60 
GRIEG—Four Psalms, Op. 74 
Octavo (English), a capelia .50 


Landsighting 
Vocal score (Eng-Ger-Fr) .. .80 
Full orchestra score ....... 2.00 
Set of orchestra parts ..... 5.00 
Extra strings, each ........ -50 
HANDEL—Dettinger Te Deum* 
VOCes SBOTO ccccccccsccses 1.50 


Messiah (Urtext) 


Vocal score (Eng-Ger) .... 1.50 
Full orchestra score ...... 20.00 
Set of orchestra parts ..... 20.00 
Extra strings, each ... oo oe 


HAYDN—Nelsor. Mass* 
eee 1.50 

MOZART—-Mass in C minor, 

K. 427 (K. 417a) (Urtext) 


Voesl SBOPO co ccccccsccccce 
Full orchestra score ....... 20.00 
Set of orchestra parts ..... 20.00 
Extra strings, each ........ 1.00 
| Requiem, K. 626 
DE vida saec0de0s-< 1.00 
Full orchestra score ...... 15.00 
Set of orchestra parts . 13.50 
Extra strings, each ........ 90 
VERDI—Requiem 
WD BRE cress cccccese 1.50 
Full orchestra score ....... 25.00 
Set of orchestra parts ..... 50.00 
Extra strings, each ........ 2.00 
Four Sacred Pieces: 
Ave Maria 


Octavo (Mixed, a capella) .25 
Laudi Alla Vergine Maria 
Octavo (Female, a capelia) .30 
Stabat Mater: 
Te Deum: 
Each vocal score ......... 75 
Each full orchestra score .. 6.00 
Each set of orchestra parts 10.00 
Extra strings, each ........ .50 


*Orchestra score and parts on rental 


C. F. PETERS CORPORATION 


373 FOURTH AVE. « NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 











PUBLISHERS 





from “Swan Lake” and Ted Shawn’s 
“16 Dances in 16 Rhythms”. One of 
the more promising new publications 
will be “Better Dancing with Fred 
Astaire” prepared in cooperation with 
the Fred Astaire Dance Studios. This 
is to be a collection of ballroom 
dances containing complete word de- 
scriptions adjoining the Labanotation 
set-up. 


OMEGA 


Adds Several Works 
For Recorder and Keyboard 


Now that it has been designated 
as sole United States distributor of 
recorders by Hans Conrad Fehr of 


Switzerland, Omega Music Corpora- 
tion is adding several works for the 
recorder to its catalogue. Included are 
the following. ; 

Recorder and keyboard instru- 
ments: Beethoven—Allemandes. Arr. 
by Erich Katz for soprano or tenor 
recorder and keyboard instrument. 
Also for alto recorder, or flute, or 
oboe with keyboard instrument. Satie 
—“Gymnopédies”. Arr. by Erich 
Katz for alto recorder, or flute, or 
oboe, and piano. 

Recorder solo: Collection, Arr. by 
Joel Newman. Two recorders and 
viola (or violin): Erich Katz—Trio. 
Two equal instruments: LaNoue Dav- 
enport—Three Duets. (C or F re- 
corders; or flutes; or flute and oboe; 
or clarinets; or trumpets). 

Two recorders: Fourth Recorder 
Duet Book. Pieces by Mozart arr. by 
Erich Katz for C or F recorders with 











GENA BRANSCOMBE 


A New Work for Church Choir 
© LOVE THAT GUIDES OUR WAY 


S.A.T.B. 
The H. W. Gray Company 
* 


For Concert, Church, Festival 
THE LORD IS OUR FORTRESS 
S.A.T.B., S.S.A.A., T.T.B.B. 


From the Finale of Symphony No. 1 Brahms 
(orchestral accompaniment available) 


4 MARY AT BETHLEHEM 


; G. Ricordi & Coa., Ine. 
WREATHE THE HOLLY, TWINE THE BAY 


S.A.T.B., S.S.A.A., T.T.B.B. 


J. Fischer & Bro. 
HAIL YE TYME OF HOLIE-DAYES 
S.A.T.B., S.S.A.A., T.T.B.B. 
Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 


* 


J. Fischer & Bro. 
* * * 
For Christmas 


S.S.A. 

















CHORAL COMPOSITIONS BY 


FRANCES WILLIAMS 


SACRED: 

The Lord, the mighty God hath spoken 

(SATB) (Festival Chorus) 

Sing to the Lord on High (SATB) 
SECULAR: 

Spring's Awakening (SSA) 

To the Dawn (SSA) 

Night (SSA) 

Published by Harold Flammer, Inc. 

251 West 19th St., New York 11, N. Y. 


Include 























Vocal Score......... 


) New York—the H. W. Gray Co., Inc., 159 East 48th St. 


A PSALM OF PRAISE 
By MABEL DANIELS 
for mixed chorus, three trumpets, percussion and strings. 


Performed at concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
April 27 and 28, 1956, Charles Munch, conductor. 
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MARY HOWE 


American Composer 


ORCHESTRAL AND CHORAL WORKS 
INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 


Programmed by leading artists and organizations. 
For catalogue, write A. Hull, 96 Grove St., New York 14, N. Y. 








guitar ad lib. Three recorders: Sala- 
mone Rossi—15 Canzonets (1589). 
Trans. and edited for 2 soprano re- 
corders and one alto by Joel New- 
man. 

Other works being issued by Omega 
are LaNoue Davenport’s Suite for 
Clarinet and Piano; and choral ar- 
rangements by Hugh Ross: Odak— 
“O Lord Help Me” (SATB a cappella), 
and Tchaikovsky — “The Golden 
Cloud” (SSA or TTBB a cappella). 


PETERS 


Publishes New Editions 
From Classic Repertoire 


The continued successful expansion 
of C. F. Peters Corporation is re- 
flected in the new 1956-57 catalogues, 
some almost doubled in size, and in 
several additions to the list of firms 
for which C. F. Peters acts as Sole 


Agents. 
Peters Edition has _ traditionally 
published important large choral 


works from the classic repertoire, the 
latest being a new Urtext edition of 
the Mozart Mass in C minor in poc- 
ket score (paper and cloth bound), 
full score, vocal score, orchestra 
parts and voice parts. In November 
the edition of the Verdi Requiem (of 
which the vocal score is already 
available) will be completed by re- 
lease of full score and orchestra parts 
for purchase. These supplement the 
previous large list of works by Bach, 
Bruckner, Handel, Mozart, Verdi and 
many others, most of them also Ur- 
text editions. 

The coming year will see publica- 
tion of scores and parts to the com- 
plete Bach Concerti, from those for 
a single violin to the great Triple 
Concerto for violin, flute and piano. 
These also continue a series, begun 
with Urtexts of the important con- 
certo grosso literature (Bach, Corelli 
and Handel). Many new works of 
similar stature (Geminiani, Sammar- 
tini and Vivaldi Concerti; Beethoven, 
Haydn and Mozart Symphonies) are 
among the 1,000 in the 1956 Orches- 
tra Catalogue. The rental library in- 
cludes important compositions of 
Bruckner (complete symphonies, Ur- 
text), Grieg, Mahler, Reger, Schoen- 
berg, Strauss (seven tone poems), and 
a long list of other masters, among 
them many contemporary composers 
referred to later. 

A significant recent piano publica- 
tion is the new two-volume Urtext 
edition of complete Mozart Sonatas 
prepared by Carl Martienssen, who 
also edited the four-volume Peters 
Edition of Haydn Sonatas. New en- 
semble music ranges from one piano 
four hands to two pianos eight 
hands, in the latter section two orig- 
inal Smetana works and a “Quodlibet 


on American Folk Tunes” by the 
California composer Ingolf Dahl. 
Other folk-tune settings for piano 


four hands (by Douglas Townsend) 
are in preparation. Educators will 
welcome the enlarged list of 200 
four- and eight-hand transcriptions of 
standard quartets, quintets, sympho- 
nies, etc., which have traditionally 
given students an intimate acquaint- 
ance with such classics. Complete 
original four-hand music of many 
masters is included, also original en- 
semble music of three Bachs, Bizet, 
Brahms, Busoni—through Tchaikov- 
sky, Tcherepnin and Weber. 

The piano concerto literature in 
Peters Edition which already includes 
complete Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Chopin, Liszt, Mendelssohn and 


Tchaikovsky, and the ten principal 
Mozart Concerti will be enriched this 
season with new Soulima Strawinsky 
cadenzas to all those for which Mo- 
zart himself did not write cadenzas. 
Pianists will also welcome the new 





Eulenburg publication of pocket 
scores to 18 Mozart Concerti in ‘hree 
cloth-bound volumes. 

The list for piano solo covers 28 
pages, again with emphasis on Urtext 
editions and complete editions. Com- 
posers added this year include Bala- 
kirev, Buxtehude, Diabelli, Medtner 
(21 works), Carl Nielsen (Suite, Op, 
45), Reinecke (Sonata for Left Hand 
Alone), Tuerck and Weismann. The 
success of a new method by Armand 
Ferté derives largely from his stature 
as a leading professor at the Paris 
Conservatory. New collections of 
Christmas music, pre-Bach masters, 
Mozart dances and Strauss waltzes 
have been added, as well as the 
Twelve Fantasies of Telemann, three 
volumes of Tchaikovsky, Weber So- 
natas and a variety of similar publi- 
cations. 

Comparable growth is shown by 
the new 1956 Eulenburg Miniature 
Scores Catalogue, which now lists 
937 scores by 160 composers. The 
earliest represented is John Dunstable 
(born 1370) and the youngest is 
Heimo Erbse (born 1924), whose 
“Praeludium” and “Sinfonietta Gio- 
cosa” are rapidly building his repu- 
tation among European composers, 
A pocket score of the Arthur Berger 
“Ideas of Order” is just off the press, 
and coming months will see his “Sere- 
nade Concertante”, also scores by 
Charles Jones (Introduction and 
Rondo) and Alexander Tcherepnin 
(Suite for Orchestra). 

Since New York is the headquar- 
ters of Peters Edition in the Western 
hemisphere, it is appropriate that 
such American composers and resi- 
dents are included; others in the 
Peters catalogues are Marion Bauer, 
Ingolf Dahl, Arnold Freed, Everett 
Helm, Lockrem Johnson, Robert 
Palmer, Douglas Townsend, John 
Verrall and Stefan Wolpe, many of 
them appearing this year for the first 
time. 

The earliest known American 
chamber works are the Six String 
Quintets by John Frederick Peter, a 
new publication. Although a contem- 
porary of Carl Friedrich Peters (who 
founded Peters Edition), they were 
not related, and neither is the dis- 
tinguished contemporary organist 
Flor Peeters, already represented in 
the catalogue by a_ three-volume 
method and a dozen other important 
publications. 1956 has seen comple- 
tion of his “30 Preludes on Gregor- 
ian Hymns”, a companion to his 
earlier set on Lutheran chorals, and 
works in other media are promised 
for the coming season. 

The Peters Edition Organ Cata- 
logue (a new Vocal-Choral-Organ 
list is also just off the press) is en- 
riched by 25 Chorale Preludes of 
Helmut Walcha and 10 Hymn Pre- 
ludes of Healey Willan. A _ further 
set of the latter is in preparation, and 
Willan has also composed a new 
Easter anthem to be released soon. 
A Brahms octavo “Let Nothing Ever 
Grieve Thee” (original SATB plus a 
new edition for male voices), Schu- 
mann songs for male chorus and 
many similar publications demon- 
strate rapid growth of the choral list. 

The “Eighth Music Book” of Hin- 
richsen Edition (formerly “Hinrich- 
sen’s- Musical Year Book”) concen- 
trates for the first time on a single 
subject: the organ, with particular 
emphasis on the organ music of Bach. 
The ninth volume of this series, now 
in preparation, will give similar em- 
phasis to choral music. Also from 
Hinrichsen Edition during the com- 
ing season will be new publications 
of Boyce, Gervaise, Guillaume de 
Machaut, Tallis, and Torelli, all 
edited by Denis Stevens. 

Last year’s report announced rep- 
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yesentation of the Wilhelm Zimmer- 
catalogue (stressing flute, guitar, 
harp publications, and piano compo- 
iti of Medtner and Liapunoff); 
over 200 items are now in stock and 
others are added regularly. 300 Chou- 
dens publications are now available 
ly vocal scores and arias from 
the French operatic literature) and 
150 contemporary Dutch works from 
the Donemus Foundation. Five addi- 
tional European firms have been 
added to the list of C. F. Peters 
cies: Edition Dania, Heinrichs- 
hofen (recorder music), Ries & Erler, 
Van Rossum (contemporary Dutch 
music) and Vieweg (classic 
guitar, chamber music, etc.). Publica- 
tions of a new American firm, Alpeg 
Editions, will be distributed by C. F. 
Peters and will include important 
classic works not hitherto available. 
Other American issues are the music 
publications of the New York Public 
Library, Dow Music, and McGinnis 
& Marx. 

C. F. Peters agencies also include 
Alsbach, Broekmans & van Poppel, 
Bruckner Verlag, Engstroem & Soed- 
ring, Eulenburg, Forberg, Goodwin 
& Tabb, Grahl (Taunus Verlag), 
Hinrichsen Edition, Hug, Kneusslin, 
Lienau, Lyche and Schott Fréres. 

The traditional Peters Edition 
Music Calendar will again be issued 
for 1957, illustrated by a variety of 
art works on musical subjects. Addi- 
tions to the 1957 Chamber Music 
Catalogue are too numerous to men- 
tion here, and special circulars of 
Guitar Music, Harp’ Music and Re- 
corder Music are also offered, all of 
which may be obtained without 
charge from C. F. Peters Corpora- 
tion, 373 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 


PRESSER 


William Schuman Scores 
Enter Catalogue 


Theodore Presser Company is con- 
tinuing expansion of its serious music 
catalogue. Soon to be released is the 
study score of “Credendum” by Wil- 
liam Schuman, to be followed by Mr. 
Schuman’s String Quartet No. 3 and 
his latest orchestral work, “New 
England Triptych (Three Pieces after 
William Billings)”. In addition to 
these works, Presser will release voice- 
piano and choral editions of Mr. 
Schuman’s “The Lord Has a Child”, 
on a text by Langston Hughes. To be 
issued at the same time will be Mr. 
Schuman’s “Four Rounds on Famous 
Words” for school choruses, and a 
new school band work, “Chester”. 

_ In the field of opera Presser will 
issue the vocal scores of Hugo Weis- 
gall’s “The Tenor”, “The Stronger” 
(recorded by Columbia) and “Six 
Characters in Search of an Author”. 
The “Portrait” for Violin Solo and 
Orchestra of Bernard Rogers, recent- 
ly acquired, will be issued in a piano 
reduction; and a study score of the 
Symphony No. 1 of George Roch- 
berg will also be released. 
, Among other works to be published 
is “Five Landscapes” for voice and 
Piano by Alan Thomas, set to texts 
of T. S. op Recent additions to the 
series of contemporary piano pieces 
edited by Isadore Freed include works 
by Henry Cowell, Robert McBride, 
Leo Sowerby, Roger Goeb, Leon 
Stein, Wallingford Riegger, Ellis B. 
hs, Jacob Avshalomov, Richard 
mnovan, Irving Fine, and Herbert 
Elwell. (Those composers mentioned 
here who are members of the Amer- 
kan Composers Alliance will be 


issued under the Merion Music, Inc. 
imprint). 
In addition to its expansion of its 


serious music catalog a i 
library, g and its rental 


Presser is continuing its ac- 
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tivities in the field of educational 
piano music, school choral publica- 
tions, and school instrumental music. 


RICORDI 


New Madrigal Opera 
By Menofti on List 


In the coming months G. Ricordi 
will be issuing a series of noteworthy 
publications. Among the vocal works 
scheduled are Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
“The Unicorn, the Gorgon and the 
Manticore—or The Three Sundays 
of a Poet”, a new short opera in 
madrigal style; Gail Kubik’s First 
Choral Suite from “A Mirror in the 
Sky”, four pieces for mixed chorus; 
and several new choral adaptations of 
the H. T. Burleigh Spirituals in the 
Ruggero Vene Series. 

In the orchestral category are Ku- 
bik’s Symphonia Concertante and 
Prelude to “A Mirror in the Sky”; 
and Edgar Varese’s “Integrales”, 
“Octandre”, and his latest composi- 
tion, for organized sound and orches- 
tra, “Deserts”. 

Ricordi also publishes the Casella- 
Mortari “Contemporary Orchestra- 
tion”, the last work of Alfredo Casel- 
la, embodying his full mastery of the 
modern orchestra. 


SCHIRMER 


Accent Is on Opera 

Traditional and Modern 

Again, as in previous years, the 
accent at G. Schirmer is on opera. 
The Schirmer opera scores are now 
all issued in cloth binding and to 
the 35 operas already in the catalog, 
many new ones are being added: 
“Tosca” (English translation by John 
Gutman), “The Bartered Bride” (Mar- 
ian Farquhar), “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” (Joseph Blatt), “Louise” 
(by arrangement with Heugel & Co., 
Paris), “The Masked Ball” (Peter 
Paul Fuchs), “Norma” and “La Gio- 

In the field of contemporary opera, 
Schirmer is preparing the publication 
of Samuel Barber’s first opera “Va- 
nessa” (with libretto by Gian-Carlo 
Menotti); the musical “Candide”, 
music by Leonard Bernstein, book 
(after Voltaire) by Lillian Hellman; 
and Stanley Hollingsworth’s opera 
“La Grande Bretéche”, to have its 
premiere in March by the NBC Tele- 
vision Opera Theater. 

Several new concert works are 
scheduled for the Schirmer Series of 
Study “Scores: Samuel Barber’s latest 
work, “Medea’s Meditation and 
Dance of Vengeance”, as well as his 
Violin Concerto; Leonard Bernstein’s 
Serenade for Solo Violin, String Or- 
chestra & Percussion, which will also 
be published for violin and piano; 
Paul Creston’s “Invocation and 
Dance”; and Ernest Bloch’s “Suite 
Hébraique” for Viola (or Violin) and 
orchestra, and his Symphony in E 
Flat. 

Schirmers has recently obtained 
the American rights in a Passacaglia 
by the Swiss composer Armin Schib- 
ler which will have its first perform- 
ance in this country by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra under Eugene Or- 
mandy; in the musical comedy “Fire- 
works” by the Swiss composer Paul 
Burkhard, which will have its first 
American performance in Cleveland; 
and has entered into an agreement 
with Wilhelm Hansen, Copenhagen, 
which gives Schirmers the right to 
print in this country the very success- 
ful Ballet books, published by Wil- 
helm Hansen. 

The complete revision of the five 
volumes of the Operatic Anthology 
by Kurt Adler will be completed this 
year with the publication of the Bass 
Album. Kurt Adler is also responsible 


for a new completely revised edition 
of Schirmer’s Prima Donna Album | 
and an Album from the Light Operas. | 

From the large list of publications | 
in the educational field, only a few | 
can be mentioned here: a suite for 
orchestra, “Tournement of Tempera- | 
ments” by Karl Dittersdorf, arranged | 
by Emil Kahn; a Concerto for Trum- 
pet and Band by Maurice Whitney; a 
collection for string quartet or string 
orchestra, Bach for Strings by Irma 
Clarke; and a volume Romantics for | 
the Clarinet by Eric Simon. A new | 
high school operetta “The Unmusical 
Impresario” by Katherine K. Davis 
is about to be published as well as an 
English version of Johann Schenk’s 
delightful “The Village Barber” by | 
Giovanni Cardelli. 

In the choral field, almost 100 new 
publications will be issued, the most | 
important major works in the large | 
list being the German Requiem by 
Heinrich Schiitz, edited by Arthur | 
Mendel, and a cantata by John Sacco, | 
“How Are You?” based on an inci- | 
dent from “Alice in Wonderland”. 

The last two volumes of the famous 
Schweitzer edition of Bach, edited in 
collaboration with Schweitzer by 
Eduard Nies-Berger are also among 
larger projects. 

A book by Angela Diller, “The 
Splendor of Music” and a complete 
new revision of Baker’s Biographical 
Dictionary of Musicians by Nicholas 





Slonimsky are the two main projects | 


at the Book Division. 

Schirmer distributes the publica- 
tions of Lauson-Gould, which special- 
izes in choral music. 


SOUTHERN 


Continues To Represent 
Many Foreign Companies 


Southern Music Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., represents the following 
foreign music publishing firms as the 
sole agent in the Western Hemphis- 
phere: A. Cranz, Brussels (partial 
catalog); Liber-Southern, Ltd., Lon- 


don; Enoch & Cie., Paris (partial cat- | 


alog); Wagner y Levien, Mexico City; 








UNUSUAL WORKS 
BY CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS 
for the Artist-Pupil 





By LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
| HATE MUSIC—A Song Cycle— 
$1.25 (Voice) 
LAMENTATION—Finale ‘Jeremiah 
Symphony" Hebrew Text — $1.00 


(Voice) 

SEVEN ANNIVERSARIES — Cycle 
—$1.00 (Piano) 

SONATA FOR CLARINET AND 
PIANO—$2.50 


Restoration by 
ROSS LEE FINNEY 


SONATA FOR TWO VIOLIN- 
CELLI—Attributed to Henri Eccles 
—$3.00 


By IRVING FINE 
SONATA—$3.00 (Violin) 
By HOWARD HANSON 
OH, ‘TIS AN EARTH DEFILED— 


Aria from the opera ‘Merry 
Mount''—.60 (Voice) 


Edited by 
JASCHA HEIFETZ 


CARMEN FANTASIE—by Bizet— 


Arranged by Waxman — $3.00 
(Violin) 
PRELUDES — by Gershwin — $1.50 
(Violin) 


By ERICH W. KORNGOLD 


THE ETERNAL—A Song Cycle— 
$1.25 (Voice) 


By ALEX NORTH 


A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE — 
Nine Piano Sequences — $2.50 
(Piano) 


By GARDNER READ 
THRENODY, Op. 66 — .60 (Flute) 


SPIRITUAL, Op. 63 — .75 (String 
Bass) 


Irmaos Vitale, Rio de Janeiro and C. | 


Gehrman, Stockholm (partial catalog). 


The following are also represented | 


By WILLIAM GRANT STILL 
PASTORELA—$1.50 (Violin) 


exclusively by Southern in the Wes- | 


tern Hemisphere and, in addition, 
Japan: Editorial Argentina de Mu- 
sica, Buenos Aires. Southern is the 
exclusive world representative of the 
Editorial Cooperativa Interamericana 
de Compositores, Montevideo, 
of the musical publications of the Pan 


American. Union, Washington. South- 


ern, which is a member of ASCAP, 
and its affiliated firm, Peer Interna- 
tional Corporation, which is a mem- 
ber of BMI, will publish many works 
by composers of the United States 
and other countries. 

The following important works will 
be published before 1957: Silvestre 
Revueltas — “Homenaje a Federico 
Garcia Lorca” for chamber orches- 
tra; Luis Sandi—“Concert Suite From 
the Ballet Bonampak” for large or- 
chestra (orchestra score); Gail Ku- 
bik—Symphony In E Flat for large 
orchestra (orchestra score) and 
“Music For Dancing” for chamber 
orchestra (orchestra score and parts); 
Virgil Thomson — Suite From “The 
River” for large orchestra (orchestra 
score); Charles E. Ives—‘Robert 
Browning Overture” for large orches- 
tra (orchestra score); Manuel M. 
Ponce—“Chapultepec” for large or- 
chestra (orchestra score): Ned Rorem 
—‘“The Resurrection” and “An Angel 
Speaks to the Shepherds” for voice 
and piano; Oscar L. Fernandez— 
“Samaritan of the Woods” for voice 
and piano; Manuel M. Ponce—Re- 
lated Preludes for piano, “Estrellita” 


and | 


By EARL WILD 
SIX CONCERT ETUDES— 


Based on themes of 
George Gershwin—$3.00 (Piano) 


All Prices Net 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 
619 West 54th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





GRAY-NOVELLO 


NEW SONGS 


DAVID H. WILLIAMS 


Good-Bye My Fancy Low 
A Wedding Prayer Hi or Med. 
In the Bleak Mid-Winter High 


MARY DEACON 


Your Cross Low 

Beside Still Waters Low 
R. H. PRYXELL 

A Vision Med. 


MARY E. CALDWELL 
Carol of the Little King Med. 


Price 60c each 


The H. W. Gray Co., Inc. 


159 E. 48th St., New York, 17, N. Y. 
GRAY-NOVELLO 























PUBLISHERS 





for voice and piano (two keys), Four 
Poems of Francisco A. de Icaza for 
voice and piano and Concerto for 
violin and orchestra (reduction for 
violin and piano); Frederico M. Tor- 
roba—“Madrilenas”, suite of three 
numbers for full orchestra; Agustin 
Lara—*“Granada” arranged for guitar 
solo and two guitars; Gail Kubik— 
“Litany and Prayer” for men’s chor- 
us, brass and percussion (orchestra 
score) and “Stewball”, four variations 


Pianist 


tirable i and strong, ad- 

mira in continence, 
beauty.” 

—N.Y. WORLD-TELEGRAM 








JOHN HERRICK 


BARITONE 
Concert — Radio — Oratorio 


Teacher of Singi 
171 W. 71 Stee Now York 33. WCV.TR 7-7801 








ELLABELLE 


Soprano 
The Friedberg Management 
113 W. 57th St.. New York 19, N.Y 


GANZ 


Steinway Piano Decca Records 


Hotel Pearson 
Chicago 11, Illinois 




















VIRGINIA 


FLEMING 


Coloratura Soprano 
Re-engaged Europe, May-Sept. 1956 
———— U.S.A. Season 1956-1957 


Address inquiries: 1401 Steinway Bid'g. 
118 W. S7th Street, New York 19, x. ¥v. 








MARY 
Soprano 
Personal Management: Smith Associates, 
15 E. 48th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








FRANK COOKE 


Tenor 


‘Pure Gold..An extraordinary Voice’ 


’ WN. Y. Times, Feb. 3, 1956 
Excl. Mgt. Ludwig Lustig, 
11 W 42 St. NYC 36 


Seundbook Records Jay Records 
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for band (full and symphonic bands 
with full score); Domingo Santa Cruz 
—String Quartet No. 1 (score and 
parts); David Diamond — Clarinet 
Quintet; Series No. 1 of Latin Amer- 
ican perennials arranged for mixed 
chorus by Harry R. Wilson; Elliott 
Carter—Elegy for string orchestra; 
Charles E. Ives—Scherzo for string 
quartet; H. Villa-Lobos—String Quar- 
tet No. 9; Charles E. Ives—Allegret- 
to Sombrioso, chamber music; Ber- 
nard Rogers—Trio for violin, viola 
and violoncello; Charles E. Ives—An 
Album of Eleven Songs. 

During 1957 the following will be 
published: Harold Shapero — String 
Quartet; Carlos Surinach—Sonatina 
for piano; David Diamond—Fourth 
String Quartet; Anis Fuleihan—Di- 
vertimento for string sextet; William 
Grant Still — “Wood-Notes” for or- 
| chestra; Silvestre Revueltas — Two 
| Little Serious Pieces for wind instru- 
ments; Manuel M. Ponce — String 
| Quartet; Joseph Wagner—Sonata for 
| plano; Ulysses Kay — Quartet for 
| brass instruments; Jerzy Fitelberg— 
| Concertino Da Camera for violin and 
piano; Julian Orbon — String Quar- 
tet; D. Santa Cruz—String Quartet 
No. 2; William Flanagan — Sonata 
for piano; S. Revueltas—Toccata for 
violin and wind instruments and 
“Three Sonnets” for chamber orches- 





Current and Forthcoming 
Books on Music 


(More detailed reviews of some of 
these books will appear in later issues 


| of Musical America.) 
| A Cat Came Fiddling. By Paul Kapp. 


(Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
$3). Fifty-seven old nonsense verses 
and nursery rhymes set to simple 
new music. 80 pp. Illustrated by 
Irene Haas. Introduction by Burl 
Ives. 

A Treasury of Opera Biography. By 
Gladys Davidson. (Citadel Press. 
eo Biographies of great singers. 
46 p 

An Elizabethan Song Book: Lute 
Songs, Madrigals and Rounds. 
Music edited by Noah Greenberg; 
text edited and introduction by W. 
H. Auden and Chester Kallman. 
(Doubleday & Company. $5). 240 
pp. Illustrated with 12 woodcuts 
and engravings. 

At the Ballet: A Guide to Enjoyment. 
By Irving Deakin. (Thomas Nelson 
& Sons. $3.75). History of ballet 
plus explanations of the elements 
of ballet— music, dance training, 
choreography, décor, and story. 
320 pp. Illustrated. 

Bach’s Fugal Works. By A. E. F. 
Dickinson. (Pitman Publishing Cor- 
poration. $5.95). Scholarly study 
of Bach as fugal writer, as exem- 
plified in keyboard and _ choral 
works, with a comparative analysis 
of texture and structure. 290 pp. 

| Berlioz and His Century: An intro- 
duction to the age of romanticism. 
By Jacques Barzun. (Meridian 
Books. $1.45). A reprint of Mr. 
Barzun’s excellent book, first pub- 
lished in 1949 by Little, Brown and 
Company, revised and adapted by 
the author. 448 pp. 


| Burl Ives Sea Songs of Sailing, Whal- 


ing, and Fishing. Text and song 
versions by Burl Ives; music trans- 
cribed by Albert Hague. (Ballan- 
tine Books. 35c). Sixty-six songs 
with unharmonized tunes. Key to 
guitar chords. 134 pp. 


| Composers on Music: From Pales- 


trina to Copland. Selected and 


tra, and Tibor Serly—Concerto for 
trombone and orchestra (reduction 
for trombone and piano). 

Additional works will also be pub- 
lished by the following composers: 
Xavier Montsalvatge, Jose Ardevol, 
Anis Fuleihan, Halsey Stevens, El- 
liott Carter, Miguel Bernal, Anthony 
Donato, Agustin Lara, Manuel M. 
Ponce, Wal-Berg, Domingo Santa 
Cruz, Charles E. Ives, David Dia- 
mond, John Edmunds, Isadore Freed, 
Constant Vauclain, Vicente T. Men- 
doza, H. Villa-Lobos, Earl George, 
Paul A. Pisk, Jean Sibelius, A. Ad- 
nan Saygun, Peixe C. Guerra, J. A. 
Camara, Ramiro Cortes, Alexander 
Maloof and others. 

Southern is the exclusive publisher 
of the orchestra scores in the Edition 
Cranz and has already published 
many of these scores, each of which 
contains a piano arrangement of the 
score by Anis Fuleihan. Among the 
scores to be published during 1957 
are Tchaikovsky’s Second Symphony, 
Schubert's “Rosamunde” Overture 
and Brahms’ Symphony No. 1. 

Compositions by the following 
composers have been added to the 
rental library of orchestra works 
maintained by Southern: Manuel M. 
Ponce, Jean Sibelius, Domingo Santa 
Cruz, Julian Orbon, Xavier Mont- 
salvatge, Anthony Donato and others. 


edited by Sam Morgenstern. (Pan- | 


theon Books. $7.50). Anthology of 
writings by composers on the art 
of music, presenting 90 composers 
from all Western countries and 
drawing on a great variety of 
sources. 640 pp. Bibliography. Pub- 
lication date: late November. 

Forty Contemporary Swiss Compos- 
ers. Issued by the Swiss Compos- 
ers’ League. (Bodensee-Verlag Am- 
riswil). Brief outlines of the lives 
and works of 40 modern Swiss 
composers, printed in English and 
Spanish. 222 pp. 

High Fidelity: A Practical Guide. By 
Charles Fowler. (McGraw-Hill. 
$4.95). Advice for the layman on 
buying and building high-fidelity 
systems by the publisher of “High 
Fidelity” and “Audiocraft” maga- 
zines. 310 pp. 

High Fidelity Home Music Systems. 
(Citadel Press. $2). Sixty picture- 
plans for such systems. 126 pp. 

How To Improvise Piano Accompa- 
niments. By J. Raymond Tobin. 
(Oxford University Press. $2.95). 
Practical exercises and experiments 
in keyboard initiative. 47 pp. 151 
musical examples. 

How To Make Good Tape Record- 
ings. By C. J. Le Bel. (Audio De- 
vices. $1.50). A handbook in non- 
technical 
president of Audio Devices and 
first president of the Audio Engi- 
neering Society. 151 pp. 

Introduction to Opera. Edited by 
Mary Ellis Peltz. (Barnes & Noble. 
$1.65). A guide book sponsored 
by the Metropolitan Opera Guild, 
with 40 leading operas discussed 
by ten writers. Includes plot sum- 
maries, titles of leading arias, an- 
notated list of recordings. 332 pp. 

Its Always Four O’Clock. By James 
Updyke. (Random House. $3.50). 
Novel about a Los Angeles jazz 
trio. 178 pp. 

Jazz: A People’s Music. By Sidney 
Finkelstein. (Citadel Press. $3). De- 
velopment of jazz from the early 
blues to present-day bebop. 278 


Pp. 
Makers of the Harpsichord and Clavy- 


ichord, 1440-1840. By Dorald 4 
Boalch. (MacMillan Co:npany, 
Probable price: $12.50). Hecords 
820 makers of the harp: ichord, 
spinet, virginal, and clavichord 
from the 15th to the 19th ccnturies 
and gives an account of more than 
1,000 surviving instruments = 
their hands, describing their 
registers, compass, decoration, ~ 
tory, and present ownership. 208 
pp. 32 full-page plates. Bibliog. 
raphy. Probable publication date. 
January, 1957. 

Music in Primitive Culture. By Bruno 
Nettl. (Harvard University Presg 
$5). First book in English to bri 
together the widely scattered jp. 
formation on primitive music and 
its performance. 182 pp. plus 16 
pp. of musical examples. Biblio. 
graphy. 

My Lord, What a Morning. By Mari. 
an Anderson. (Viking Press. $5), 
Autobiography of the noted cop. 
tralto. 320 pp. Illustrated. 








language by the vice- | 





WHAT'S NEW! 
... at CFCH* 


Air Conditioned 





* Box Office Service 
* Recording Service 
* Steinway Pianos 

* Uniformed Ushers 


*CARL FISCHER 
CONCERT HALL 
165 West 57th St., N. Y. 19 
PLaza 7-2027 














Music Audition and Appreciation 
Tour of Europe 


| @ A unique opportunity never before of- 


fered for young American Artists—Vocal- 
ists, Instrumentalists, Ballet Dancers and 
Music Lovers to interview and audition 
with the leading European Conductors, Di- 
rectors, Critics and career Managers. A 
presentation of American Talent to Eu- 
rope’s Musical Leaders. Under the direction 
of Dr. Max Wollheim, noted Musicologist 
and Critic. 7 countries, 36 days. Leavés 
March 15, 1957. 


THOS. S. DUFFY, 


Hotel Onondaga, 
Syracuse, New York 


A NWEW SERVICE FOR 
Concoit Quitista! 


YOUR BROCHURE 
MAILED TO CONCERT BUYERS 
COAST-TO-COAST 
Latest Addresses of: 

Orchestras * Opera Companies * Schools 
Music Clubs * Impresarios * Ete. 
Public Relations Correspondents 
Concert Publicity Specialists 
119 West 57th Street @ New York 19 
Telephone: COlumbus 5-2165 
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ERICA 





Opera as Drama. By Joseph Kerman. 
(Alfred A. Knopf. $4.50). An ex- 
position and defense of opera as a 
serious dramatic form, including 
a discussion of specific operas from 
Monteverdi to Berg. 269 pp. Pub- 
lication date: Oct. 22. 


Poetics of Music. By Igor Stravinsky 
(Vintage. 95c). The composer’s 
conception of the problems of ar- 
tistic creation, as well as style, 
taste, and the performance and crit- 
icism of music, in the form of six 
lessons. 146 pp. 

Ratings. Compiled by Kurtz 
Myers, edited by Richard S. Hill. 
(Crown Publishers. $5.95). A list- 
ing of virtually all serious-music 
records released in the United 
States in recent years with symbols 
showing how they were rated by 
newspaper and magazine record 
reviewers. Mr. Myers is chief of 
the music and drama department 
of the Detroit Public Library, and 
Mr. Hill is head of the music di- 
vision reference section in the Li- 
brary of Congress. 440 pp. Index 
of performers. 

Schumann and the Romantic Age. By 
Marcel Brion. (MacMillan Com- 
pany. ($4.50). An account of Schu- 
mann’s life with a detailed analy- 
sis of his musical works and their 
relation to the period of their com- 
position. 384 pp. Six half-to..es. 

The Growth of Music. By F. C. 
Colles; second edition prepared by 
Eric Blom. (Oxford University 
Pres. Three-volume edition, each 
volume $2.50. One-volume edition 
$5.75). First published more than 
40 years ago, this second edition 
makes necessary revisions to bring 
this history of European music up 
to date. 556 pp. Publication date: 
Nov. 8. 

The Heart of Jazz. By William L. 
Grossman and Jack W. Farrell. 
(New York University Press. 
$6.50). A scholarly reappraisal of 
the history of jazz, with special 
emphasis on the New Orleans 
school, including an analysis of 
jazz techniques. A brief segment 
of the book was printed in the 
September issue of Musical Amer- 
ica. 315 pp. Preface by Turk Mur- 
phy. Illustrated with photographs 
and line drawings by Lamartine 
Le Goullon. 

The Oboe. By Philip Bate. (Philoso- 
phical Library. $6). Second vol- 
ume in a series called “The Instru- 
ments of the Orchestra”, this book 
outlines the history, development 
and construction of the oboe. 195 
pp. Bibliography. 

The Story of Jazz. By Marshall W. 
Stearns. (Oxford University Press. 
$5.75). Systematic and objective 
history of jazz, from its origins in 
Africa and the West Indies to its 
emergence as a major contribution 
to American culture. 368 pp. Illus- 
trated. Publication date: Oct. 25. 

World of Opera. By Robert Law- 
rence. (Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
$3.50). The world of opera—tra- 
ditions, repertoire, singers, conduc- 
tors, producers, managers, houses, 
audiences, critics, the scene abroad, 
and a parody of the memoirs of a 
Prima donna. 244 pp. Illustrated. 


Basic Manual 

For the Singer 

The Science and Art of Singi B 
Lisa Roma. New York: G. Schir. 
mer. 135 pp. $3. 


Lisa Roma, an American soprano 


and teacher, was a protegée of David 
Bispham who studied with Traba- 


© in Paris and Max von Schillings 


October, 1956 


in Berlin. She has sung in opera here | 


and abroad, and was chosen by Mau- 
rice Ravel to sing his songs when he 
toured the United States. She was 
professor of singing at the University 
of Southern California from 1930 to 


1932, and she returned there in 1956 


as adjunct professor of voice. 

Miss Roma’s book is basic, and 
she has explained in simple terms the 
enduring principles of singing that 
she believes in. It is significant that 
the work already has been adopted 





in some schools as a required manual | 


for voice students. 

For Miss Roma, scientific breath- 
ing is 95 per cent of singing, the 
other five per cent being the proper 
placement of the air that is converted 
into sound. With the explanation of 
these matters go exercises for the 
necessary musical control and discus- 
sions of the application of breathing 
in singing. 

Miss Roma insists that there is 
only one register in the entire range 
of the voice and goes on to demon- 
strate how this may be achieved. She 
takes up the questions of diction, 
interpretation of songs, the singing 
of recitals and opera, and recording 
techniques. She also devotes a chap- 
ter to the coloratura soprano. Accom- 
panying the discussions are numerous 
drills and vocal exercises and specific 
examples of interpretation of songs. 

. A. E. 


New and Revised Books 
On Piano Playing 


For All Piano Teachers. By Cora B. 
Ahrens and G. D. Atkinson. Lon- 
don: Frederick Harris Music Co. 
131 pp. $3.00. 


The book, like the title, attempts 
to be all-inclusive. The authors, both 
Canadians, succeed reasonably well 
in covering all important phases of 
piano study. As a compendium of 
what the piano teacher should know, 
the book can be a handy source of 


reference. Not the least valuable part | 


of the book is the Bibliography and 
Questionnaire appended to 
chapter. The chapters on Pedaling 
and Rhythm are particularly informa- 
tive and the one on Teaching Mate- 
rials surveys the field comprehen- 
sively. 


each | 


The authors refer to Bach’s “48” | 


variously as the “Well-Tempered 
Clavichord” (p. 31), “Wohltempe- 
rirtes Clavier” (p. 88), and “Well- 
Tempered Clavier” (p. 115). Their 
statement on p. 35 in the chapter on 
Technique that “Mozart used the 
harpsichord for his public playing 
but liked the clavichord for his own 
personal use” is certainly open to 
question. 


The Pianist’s Problems. Revised and 
Enlarged. By William S. Newman. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 168 
pp. $3. 

Two new chapters—“Nine Steps in 
Learning a New Piece” (hints on how 
to practice), and “Ii Maestro e lo 
Scolare”, an approach to piano study 
through sight-reading in which the 
controversial principles outlined by 
the late Leonhard Deutsch 
book “Guided Sight Reading” are dis- 
cussed, pro and con, at some length— 
have been added to this book, which 
was originally published in 1947. 
Those who own “The Pianist’s Prob- 
lems” as first published might do well 
to examine this newly revised and en- 
larged edition, as the new chapters 
contain much profitable information. 
Other points in the book have been 
clarified and reworded, and the refer- 
ences have been brought marine 

—R.K. 


—R. K. | 


} 


in his | 
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JOHN BITTER 


Music Director and Conductor 


MODESTE ALLOO 
Associate Conductor 


Nine Pairs of Subscription Concerts 
ANDRE KOSTELANETZ, Guest Conductor 
LEONARD PENNARIO, Pianist, Guest Artist 
BEVERLY SILLS, Soprano, Guest Artist 
RAYA GARBOUSOVA, Violoncellist, Guest Artist 
HOWARD HANSON, Guest Conductor 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Guest Conductor 
ISAAC STERN, Violinist, Guest Artist 
JORGE BOLET, Pianist, Guest Artist 


JAMES CHRISTIAN PFOHL, Guest Conductor 
IGOR GORIN, Baritone, Guest Artist 


MARIE VOLPE, Manager 
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The University of Miami Symphony Orchestra 
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European tour fall, 1956 
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MERVIN SNYDER 


N 240 W. 72nd St. 


Soprano 


OPERA RADIO-TV 


MOLTRASIO,,, Via S. Radegonda, 


Milan, Italy 


Personal Rep. 
New York, N. Y. 











THE LITTLE SINGERS 
OF PARIS 
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FATHER FLANAGAN’S _ 


TOWN CHOIR 


| FATHER FRANCIS SCHMITT, DIRECTOR 


NOW BOOKING—WRITE FATHER NICHOLAS H. WEGNER, BOYS TOWN, NEBR. | 




















OLIVE 


Available: Opera—Concert—Radio 
171 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


MIDDLETON soprano 


Cl.-6-1281 








DONALD BETTS 


Pianist 
Per. Rep. M. T. Copp 
12 Highland Ave., New London, Conn. 


style." 


“Imagination and poetic feeling.” 


—New York Times 


“Tremendous technique and bravere 


—Musical Americs 











SIGMA ALPHA IOTA 


National Professional Music Fraternity 
Kathleen Davison, National President, 2240 Thornton Drive, Des Moines 15, Iowa 











MU PHl EPSILON 


National Music Sorority 


Kansas 


Eleanor Hale Wilson (Mrs. P. R 
2800 39th Avenue West, Seattic 99, Wash. 
National Executive Office, 737 South Fountain, Wichita 17, 


mond), Nat'l. Pres. 


Virginia Porter Fiser (Mrs. Van E.) Executive Sec.-Treas. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


A Division of the 


School of Fine and Applied Arts 


Courses in all branches of music 
and music education leading to 
the degrees, B.Mus., M.Mus., D. 
Mus. A. In conjunction with the 
Graduate School, M.A. and Ph.D. 
In conjunction with the School of 
Education, M.Ed. and D.€d, 


Eminent Faculty Includes: 


George Bornoff 
Alexander Borovsky 
Rafael Bronstein 
Lee Chrisman 
orge Faxon 
Arthur Fiedler 
Karl Geiringer 
Julius Herford 
Allan Lannom 
David Blair McClosky 
Harriet Nordholm 
Emanuel Ondricek 
Gardner Read 
Jules Wolffers 


and 70 other distinguished artists, musi- 
cians and educators. 


For catalog write: 
Robert A. Choate, Dean 
25 Blagden Street, Boston 16, Mass. 








Philadelphia Conservatory 
ef Music 80th Year 
Manta Exzrman Daraxz, Director 
Piano, Orchestra, O , Chorus, 
Strings, Composition, Voice, Winds. 
Degree Courses 
216 S. 20th St. LOcest 7-1877 
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Conservatory of Music 


Performance Opportunities Include: 


—Weekly student assemblies 

—Public recitals and concerts 

—Variety of opportunity for 
professional engagements, 
radio & TV appearances 

—Full Symphony Orchestra 

—125 voice mixed Chorus which 
sings annually with the Boston 
Symphony 

—Field Training in Greater 
Boston public schools for music 
educators 

—Hospital 
therapists 


NEC PLACEMENT BUREAU is highly 
successful in placing both 
students and graduates in fine 
positions. 

THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVA- 

TORY is a College of Music and 


awards accredited Bachelor and 
Master of Music degrees 
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| This second event 


| Frederick Fuller . . . Baritone 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Sept. 13. 


| (Debut)—Norman Seaman’s series of 


ten Interval Concerts got off to a 
good start with the American debut 
English baritone Frederick 
Fuller. Mr. Fuller, with Arpad San- 


| dor at the piano, presented a varied 
| program of songs by Purcell, Cesti, 


Vivaldi, Schubert, Wolf, Nin, Villa- 


| Lobos, Pierné, Debussy and Mussorg- 


sky, and a closing group of English 
folk songs. All of which Mr. Fuller 
(being a linguist and an interpreter 
for the United Nations) performed 
in the tongues of the originals with 
ease and understanding. He was 
equally at home in the styles and 
periods of the music. Furthermore, 
he projected the inner meanings of 
the songs he sang with the subtlest of 
shadings and in a manner as pol- 
ished as it was artistic. Although his 
voice was somewhat lacking in over- 
tones, it was of pleasing quality. It 
was his expressive use of it, however, 
that impressed. 

Mussorgsky’s “The Goat”, for in- 


| stance, was sung with a Chaliapines- 


que relish for its sly innuendos. The 
Brazilian song “Cancao de carreiro” 
by Villa-Lobos, with its savage 
rhythms, shifting moods, odd calls, 
vocal slides and glissandos—a remark- 


| able song in every respect and one 


that seems tailor-made for an Elsie 
Houston—was likewise sung by Mr. 
Fuller as one to the manner born. The 
same discerning sense of style was also 
apparent in his singing of Schubert’s 
“Fischerweise”, another of the eve- 
ning’s highlights. Arpad Sandor 
heightened the meanings of these 


| songs, too, with his masterly accom- 


paniments. —R. K. 


Randolph Singers 


Carnegie Recital Hall, Sept. 18.— 
in the Interval 
Concerts series presented David Ran- 
dolph’s group of five singers. The 
program included old Italian and 
French madrigals and two humorous 
compositions by Haydn and Bach, 
plus a group of songs for two and 
three voices by Berlioz (believed to 
be a first New York presentation), 
a first performance of Robert L. 
Beckhard’s “Four Epitaphs”, and 
other American works by Thompson 
and Kubik. 

The evening’s singing showed pol- 
ished musicianship throughout. Rhyth- 
mic precision, clean attacks, good 
diction, phrasing and ensemble, and 
attention to detail were always evi- 
dent. Detail, in fact, often took prece- 
dence over larger features, and sev- 
eral works tended to sag in the 
middle. 

Unfortunately, a richness of tone 
was absent from the ensemble, rob- 
bing it consequently of the pure blend 
and refined timbre that can make a 
cappella singing so electrifying. The 
same shortcoming also caused flaws 
in intonation, particularly in unac- 
companied numbers, which were at 
times severely off pitch. This is a 
treacherous problem for even the 
best of groups, depending as it does 
on sO many indeterminate factors. 
Temperature, humidity, and acous- 
tical peculiarities of a hall, as well as 
the physical state of an ensemble 
during performance constantly work 
their wiles. 

The Berlioz songs presented have 
the charm of his younger works and 
display the latent germs of imagina- 
tion which sprouted so uniquely in 
later pieces. Not unlike the early 


| RECITALS in New York 


“Nuits d’Eté” in style, their texts 
have hints of the impulsive, frenetic 
feelings to which the composer was 
prone throughout his life. 

Beckhard’s “Epitaphs” are based 
on the typically ludricrous or ghoul- 
ish notions common to antique ceme- 
teries. These are not pieces of conse- 
quence, but they do have good fun 
with their off-beat sentiments. Rhyth- 
mically spry, the songs move within 
a markedly diatonic context, colored 
by rather bland dissonances akin to 
this style. The second one builds upon 
a brief ostinato figure in the upper 
voices, under which several phrases 
progress in imitation. Unfortunately 
the performances were badly out of 
tune, making greater understanding 
impossible. 

Informal comments by Mr. Ran- 
dolph prefaced each number in the 
program. Edward Hausman’s accom- 
paniments were sensitively done, 
though a mite underplayed. 

—D. M. E. 


Dorothy Garver . . . Pianist 

Town Hall, Sept. 22 (Debut).— 
Dorothy Garver revealed substantial 
musical gifts and a well-trained com- 
mand of the keyboard in her debut 


recital. A pupil of Edwin Hughes, the 


young pianist was mistress of the 
singing tone and the _ sculptured 
phrase. There were power and repose 
in her playing as well as a kind of 
studied and stylized innocence, which 
lent it charm on the one hand and 
robbed it of sparkle on the other. 
Overly cautious in matters of tem- 
pos, Miss Garver was heard to best 
advantage in the lyrical Arietta con 
variazione of Beethoven’s C minor 
Sonata, Op. 111, in the impression- 
istic pieces by Debussy, Ravel and 
Granados, and in the lilting rhythms 
of Mr. Hughes’s delightful concert 
version of the Strauss “Wiener Blut” 
waltzes. The melodic elements in 
Liszt’s “Sonetto 104 del Petrarca” and 
“Valse oubliée”, and in Rachmanin- 
offs Moments Musicals, Op. 16, Nos. 
2 and 6, were likewise delineated 
with sensitive awareness of their 
tonal beauties. These pieces, like the 
opening movement of the Beethoven 
sonata, demand, however, a more 
virtuosic mastery of the instrument 


than Miss Garver brought to them. . 
K. 


Robert Maxwell... . Harpist 


Town Hall, Sept. 30.—An immense | 
range of music literature was covered | 


in Robert Maxwell’s harp recital. Not 


and his feeling for tonal coloring 
However, it was in the popular works 
by Gershwin, Porter, and Rodgers 


that the harpist came to life with g 
delightful spontaneity that had bee, 
lacking in the earlier portion of the 
—F. M., Jr. 


recital. 





Audio Visual Servig 
Robert Goldsand (right) an 
George F. Barron, dean of schod 
of fine arts of Miami University 
when the pianist was awarded the 
degree of Doctor of Letters 


Emergency Fund 
To Celebrate Founding 


The Musicians Emergency Fund 
will celebrate its 25th annive 
with a dinner on Oct. 30 at the Hotel 
Sheraton-Astor. Formed during the 
depression to furnish occupations for 
unemployed musicians, the organiza- 
tion has increasingly concentrated on 
bringing music therapy into national 
and state government hospitals. Guest 
of honor at the dinner will be Har. 
vey W. Higley, administrator of Vet- 
erans Affairs for the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, which has several times 
cited the Hospitalized Veterans Serv- 
ice (an auxiliary of the Musicians 
Emergency Fund) for its contribution 
to the welfare of veterans. Executive 
director of the Musicians Emergency 
Fund and the Hospitalized Veterans 
Service is Yolanda Mero-Irion. 


Raleigh, N. C.—Fredric Popper, 
Viennese pianist and conductor, has 
been selected as music director of 
the Grass Roots Opera Company. 
Mr. Popper replaces Robert Bird, 
the original director, who resigned 
recently to enter private business. 





only did he play many popular fav- | 


orites, including Lecuona’s Mala- 


guena, but also Wagner’s “Liebestod” | 


and .Bach’s Chaconne — all cleverly 
and effectively transcribed for solo 
harp by Mr. Maxwell. But the harp- 
ist did not limit himself to solo works. 
Also offered, among others, 
Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue” and 
“I Got Rhythm” and Lyons’ “Spa- 
ghetti Rag”, in which Mr. Maxwell 
was accompanied by a guitar, bass, 
and a variety of percussion, including 
a marimba and several types of 
drums. 

Though this is completely unor- 
thodox programming, the recital was 
completely enjoyable. Bach’s Cha- 
conne, Scarlatti’s “Pastorale”, and 
Mozart’s Fantasy No. 1 were not 
notable for Mr. Maxwell’s mastery 
of their stylistic problems, but they 
were performed with admirable sin- 
cerity and charm. The “Liebestod” is 
not suited for solo harp, but Mr. 
Maxwell made it convincing by his 
technical command of the instrument 


were | 





Our 62nd Year— 
THIRD STREET MUSIC 
SCHOOL SETTLEMENT 


Allan Davis, Music Director 


* 
Offering Private Instruction in: 
PIANO 


e VOICE 
ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 


Class Instruction in: 

PIANO ¢ VOICE « THEORETICAL STUDIES 
ORCHESTRA AND ENSEMBLE CLASSES 
BALLET AND MODERN DANCE CLASSES 
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Opera Television Series 


Produced in Chicago 


Chicago.—The third act of Puc- 
cini’s “La Bohéme” was the first in a 
series of half-hour opera television 
productions to be filmed in Chicago's 
Opera House this August. The film 
was produced by Operatic Produc- 
tions, Inc., whose executive director 
is Lawrence V. Kelley, former man- 
aging director of the Lyric Theater 
of Chicago. 

Using an orchestra of 60 members 
of the Chicago Symphony, under 
Nicola Rescigno, the firm plans to 
produce scenes of various well-known 
operas. Mr. Rescigno, formerly musi- 
cal director of the Lyric Theater, 
holds the position of director-con- 
ductor in the new firm. 

Henri Noel, baritone, has been 
named winner of the recent Lyric 
Opera auditions. A native of New 
Orleans, Mr. Noel competed with 
more than 100 singers for a contract 
with the opera for the fall season. He 
will appear Nov. 14 and 16 in the 
role of Schaunard in “La Bohéme”. 

The National Federation of Music 
Clubs held the annual meeting of the 
national board of directors, council 
of district and state presidents, na- 
tional chairmen, at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Aug. 23-26. The presi- 
dent of the Federation, Mrs. Ronald 
A. Dougan, presided over sessions, 
assisted by co-chairmen Mrs. Henry 
L. Porter, Illinois state president and 
official hostess; Mrs. Charles A. Par- 
dee, national board and executive 
committee member; Mrs. Royden J. 
Keith, past national president; and 
Ada Honderick. 

Numerous guest speakers, among 
them Edgar Nelson, president of the 
Chicago Conservatory; Nelli Gar- 
dini; Carol Fox, of the Chicago Lyric 
Opera; Sonia Sharnova; and Bethuel 
Gross, were heard during the ses- 
sions. Many young artists, former 
award winners, gave short vocal and 
instrumental programs to _ illustrate 
some of the topics discussed by the 
speakers. 

The Fine Arts Quartet gave an al 
fresco concert in the garden of the 
1020 Art Center, established by the 
former Mrs. Adlai Stevenson, on Aug. 
29—a hot, humid, and noisy night. 
That the four artists were heard at 
all over the city din with some de- 
gree of attention from the audience 
was a tribute to their fortitude and 
to the authority of their playing. The 
program included Schubert’s Quartet, 


Op. 74, No. 3; Walter Piston’s Quar- 
tet No. 1; and Tchaikovsky's Quar- 
tet, Op. 11. On Sept. 12, the ensem- 
ble presented another program of 
works by Haydn (Op. 76, No. 2); 
Brahms (Op. 51, No. 1); and Proko- 
fieff (No. 2). —Howard Talley 


Salzburg 


(Continued from page 12) 

the Zerlina, Rita Streich, who sang 
softly and from where we sat could 
scarcely be heard. Colleagues who sat 
further back did not hear her at all 
in certain passages. 

This is the chief musical objection 
to the Felsenreitschule—namely, that 
it kills the music. The second objec- 
tion is that the mise-en-scéne is lim- 


ited to one stage set. Herbert Graf's | 


solution of this problem in “Don 


Giovanni” is perhaps the best that | 


can be hoped for. He used various 
parts of the stage for various scenes. 


But it was nevertheless unsatisfac- 
tory. 
What made “Don Giovanni” a 


memorable evening was the magni- 
ficent conducting of Dimitri Mitro- 


poulos, whose noble conception of | 


the score was matched by the author- 
ity with which he realized it. Cesare 
Siepi gave a stunning performance of 
the Don, Lisa Della Casa was a 
superb Donna Elvira, and Fernando 
Corena was an excellent Leporello. 

In “The Magic Flute” the star of 
the evening was also the conductor, 
Georg Solti. He brought to the score 
an intellectual depth of understand- 
ing that was combined with the high- 
est type of musical perception, 
producing a musical whole that pul- 
sated with life. Although the pro- 
duction is better than “Don Gio- 
vanni”, one nevertheless could wish 
to see this opera indoors. 

It was a sheer joy to see “The 
Abduction from the Seraglio” in the 
intimate, charming Landestheater. 
Under the expert baton of George 
Szell, the performance sparkled from 
beginning to end. Kurt Bohme, as 
Osmin, came very close to “stealing” 
the show. He was an Osmin par ex- 
cellence, and he obviously enjoyed 
every minute of it. The rest of the 
cast included Erika Koeth, as Con- 
stanze; Lisa Otto, as Blondchen; Ru- 
dolf Schock, as Belmonte; and Mur- 
ray Dickie, as Pedrillo. The scenery 
and costumes of Caspar Neher and 


The Eger Players, headed by Joseph Eger (right), French horn player, 
are pictured at the closing concert of the Watsonville (Calif.) Civic Music 
Association with two members of the association, the Rev. R. G. Rosson 


and Ruth Estelle Matthews 
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Vestal 


the stage direction by Oscar Fritz 
Schuh left much to be desired. 
Seldom, if ever, does one find such 
a cast for “The Marriage of Figaro” 
as was assembled in Salzburg this 
year. From the vocal standpoint this 
performance was close to perfection. 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, as the Coun- 
tess; Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, as the 
Count; Irmgard Seefried as Susanna; 
Erich Kunz, as Figaro; and Christa 
Ludwig, as Cherubino, turned in per- 
formances about which one might 
tell his grandchildren; and despite 
this “galaxy of stars” the ensembles 
were distinguished not only by their 
precision but also by the wonderful 
blending of the voices and by the 
subtle ebb and flow of the musical 
stream, such as characterize a truly 








great performance. Credit must be 
given to Karl Béhm, under whose 
baton this musical miracle took place. 
The stage sets, which bordered on 
the ugly, were the only disturbing 
factor. —Everett Helm 

The New York City Ballet Com- 
pany, which gave three sold-out per- 
.formances at the Salzburg Festival, 
received enormous praise by the Aus- 
trian critics. “The climax of this 
year’s program” were among the 
words used to describe the opening 
performance by the group. “Tall- 
chief and Eglevsky are certainly the 
greatest dancers we have ever seen 
here”, the newspaper “Neuer Kurier” 
said. The New York company brought 
to Salzburg its full complement of 
performers. 
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Beecham’s “La Bohéme” 


“La Boheme”. 
(Rodolfo), de los Angeles (Mimi), 
Merrill (Marcello), Amara (Muset- 
ta), RCA Victory Orchestra and 
Chorus and the Columbus Boy- 


Puccini: Bjoerling 


choir, Sir Thomas Beecham con- 
ducting. (RCA Victor LM 6042, 
$7.98) 
took 


To add a distinctive recording of 
“La Bohéme” to the half-dozen al- 
ready in the catalogue is a formidable 
assignment. The earlier ones range 
from the Albanese-Peerce-Toscanini 
pressing, issued by the same company, 
to Royale’s Schimenti-Lauri-Volpi. 
But the new issue has virtues and 
points of interest of its own that 
give it a unique value. Not overlook- 
ing the general excellence of the 
cast, the chief point of interest no 
doubt is the presence in the con- 


ductor’s chair of Sir Thomas Beec- 
ham, who appears here in his first 
American-made opera recording. 
Sir Thomas is said to regard “La 
Bohéme” as one of the most per- 
fect of operas, and one quickly ac- 
cepts this judgement as genuine in 
view of the respect with which he 
treats the score and the care he 
lavishes upon it. In his hands, Puc- 
cini’s essentially simple but carefully 
calculated and sensitive orchestration 
comes to life in a remarkable way. 
Like Toscanini with Verdi, Sir 
Thomas searches out nuances, colors 
and bits of inner structure commonly 
overlooked by conductors who think 
of the orchestra part as mere accom- 
paniment. But he is neither precious 
nor pedantic about it. His approach is 
tender and romantic, but never maud- 
lin. The opening scene with the bo- 
hemians, which can be irritatingly 
Ginjomnted and musically unexpressive, 
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becomes a real musical episode due to 
his insistence upon unity and rhythmic 
movement. On the other hand, he is 
resilient with his singers in their big 
solos—again not to the point of 
mawkishness, but enough to permit 
emotional expression. 

Most of the principals are famous 
in their roles and need no introduc- 
tion here. Victoria de los Angeles 
demonstrates anew her beautiful 
method of melting into a phrase and 
then spinning it out with the utmost 
poignancy or heroically soaring 
through it. Jussi Bjoerling, silvery 
and aristocratic of voice, matches her 
temperamentally, and together they 
achieve some splendid effects, one 
of them being the closing “Amor!” 
of Act 1, in which their voices ac- 
tually seem to come from a distance 
as they are supposed to. Lucine 
Amara and _ Robert Merrill, . as 
Musetta and Marcello, are not quite 
the mercurial lovers of tradition but 
they sing their roles engagingly. 
Giorgio Tozzi uses his fine bass voice 
to good effect as Colline, and Fer- 
nando Corena admirably portrays the 
two character parts, Benoit and 
Alcindoro. —R. E 


Viennese Pianist 


Badura-Skoda in Person (an all- 
Mozart program recorded at the 


pianists Town Hall recital on 
March 14). Paul Badura-Skoda, 
pianist. (Westminster XWN 2207, 
$7.96) 
kkk 
Schubert: Sonata in B flat, Op. 


Posth.; Sonata in A major, Op. 120. 
Paul Badura-Skoda, pianist. (West- 
minster WN 18154, $4.98) 

kk 

Beethoven: Sonata, Op. 28; Sonata, 


Op. 31, No. 2. Paul Badura-Skoda, 
pianist. (Westminster XWN 18210, 
$3.98) 
kkk 


Among Paul Badura-Skoda’s latest 
records is a recording of the recital 
he gave in Town Hall on March 14. 
The young pianist is not the first to 
have a recital recorded under “live” 
conditions. Among the most recent 
have been the outstanding recital- 
recordings of Wilhelm Backhaus and 
Vladimir Horowitz. In the case of the 
last two, their recordings are imbued 
with the atmosphere of the concert 
hall, and though the background 


| noises are annoying, they do not de- 


tract from the performances’ excite- 
ment. 

This cannot be said of Mr. Badura- 
Skoda’s recording. There is little 
flavor of the concert hall, the re- 
corded sound is often dull, and if one 
did not hear the applause between 
the works performed, one would 


| hardly know an audience was pres- 





ent. (In fact, there is hardly a peep 
or a cough from the audience, leav- 
ing one to believe that this is one of 
the most unusual audiences in all 
history.) So what is to be gained by 
this recording is hard to tell, for 
studio conditions would certainly 
have resulted in a much fuller sound. 

Mr. Badura-Skoda’s Mozart pro- 
gram offered the Fantasy and Fugue, 
K. 394; the sonatas, K. 331, K. 310, 
and K. 457; Nine Variations by Du- 
port, K. 573; the Fantasy, K. 475; 
and the rondos, K. 494 and K. 485. 
All the performances bear witness to 
the pianist’s sterling musicianship, his 


technical facility, and his thorough 
understanding of Mozart’s style, 
Though some of the dramatic inten. 
sity is missing in the A minor and C 
minor sonatas, he interprets the Dy- 
port Variations charmingly, balancing 
admirably the bright and dark moods 
of the music. The D major Rondo 
sparkles, and the first movement of 
the A major Sonata speaks simply, 


Of the Beethoven and Schubert 
performances, the Schubert is the 
better. The Beethoven D_ minor 


Sonata is too polite and gentlemanly, 
the first movement lacking in tempes- 
tuous fury. The D major Sonata js 
more suited to the pianist’s tempera- 
ment, and the performance is filled 
with a sunny warmness. 

The interpretation of the Schubert 
B flat major Sonata is on a small 
scale, the pianist stressing its intimate 
moments to the extent of sacrificing a 
broad line. But there is much beauti- 
ful playing here—the improvisatory 
songfulness of the first movement, the 
personal meditation in the second, and 
the light and jolly spirit in the third, 
The sound is warm and full. 

—F. M., Jr, 


Chicago Duo 


Two Piano Concert. Rudolph Ganz 
and Parthenia Vogelback, duo- 
pianists. (Tiffany, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago T-2000) 

xx 


Rudolph Ganz, the noted conduc- 
tor, composer, pianist, and teacher, 
makes, to my knowledge, his first 
appearance on LP disks, with this 
two-piano program. He and Miss 
Vogelback, also a Chicago resident, 
play Patrick . Williams’ arrangement 
of Franck’s Prelude, Fugue and 
Variation, for organ;  Poulenc’s 
“L’Embarquement pour Cythére”; 
Saint-Saéns’ Scherzo, Op. 87; Cha- 
minade’s “Le Matin” and “Valse 
Carnavalesque”; Schumann’s Andante 
and Variations, Op. 46; and Benja- 
min’s “Two Jamaican Street Songs” 
and Rumba. 

The two pianists play in a clear, 
straightforward, coherent style, hap- 
pily letting the music speak for itself. 
Aside from the two major works, the 
Schumann and the Franck—the latter 
sounding very well in its transition to 
the piano, the materials here depend 
on their charm for effect. The kinds 
of charm make an interesting study 
in contrasts: Poulenc’s humor is con- 
scious, Chaminade’s is delightfully 
unconscious, and Saint-Saéns’ is self- 
conscious and witty in a heavily aca- 
demic way. —Rk. A. EB 


Published Music for Records 


Star Records is releasing a series 
of disks in conjunction with publica- 
tion by the Whitney Blake Music 
Publishers of the music that is per- 
formed on the records. Lydia Cor- 
tese, soprano, is the artist on this 
series. On each disk she sings one of 
more songs in their original language 
and in her English translation. The 
published music includes the text in 
the original and Miss Cortese’s ver- 
sions. : 

One of the latest releases in this 
series is of Liszt’s “Die Lorelei” 
(Star 103, $3)%%&e*, carefully phrased 
by the soprano to match the printed 
score, which sells for $1.30. Piano 
and oboe accompaniment are pro- 
vided. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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Many New Works Heard 


In Peninsula Music Festival 


Fish Creek, Wis.—Under sponsor- 
ship of the Peninsula Arts Associa- 
tion, with Thor Johnson as musical 
director, the Peninsula Music Festi- 
yal offered this year a series of five 
evening and four matinee concerts 
which drew capacity audiences. 

The orchestra of 43 under Mr. 
Johnson presented in its first concert, 
Aug. 11, Haydn’s Symphony No. 104, 
in D major (London); “Aquarium”, 
(Three Impressions for Orchestra) by 
Belgian René Defossez, in its first 
United States performance; and the 
Schumann Piano Concerto, with Wil- 
liam Doppmann, soloist. “Aquarium” 


roved a colorful piece, imagina- 
tively scored. Mr. Doppmann re- 
vealed a mature approach to the 


Schumann work. 


Donald Gramm Soloist 


Taxing the capacity of the 600- 
seat auditorium of Gibraltar High 
School near Fish Creek, the Sunday 
afternoon concert (Aug. 12) featured 
a solo appearance by Donald Gramm, 
bass-baritone. He opened the pro- 
gram with the lively Eight Russian 
Folk Songs, Op. 58, of Liadoff. A 
song-cycle for bass and orchestra, 
“The Crowne”, by Richard Cumming 
of San Francisco, followed. This is 
the first of the new works commis- 
sioned for the 1956 Festival. 

Mr. Cumming’s melodic setting 
has a ring of sincerity. It suffers, 
however, from being occasionally 
overtheatrical, and it is not entirely 
successful in portraying musically the 
soul-searching lines of the “Holy 
Sonnets” of John Donne, its text. An 
allegory of the life of Christ, these 
are intense, fervid religious poems; 
they present formidable problems for 
any composer. Mr. Gramm made the 
most of the lyric solo part. 

Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyll” and two 
Verdi arias—“Ella giammai m’amo”, 
from “Don Carlo”, and “O tu, Pa- 
lermo”, from “I Vespri Siciliani”, 
ended the recital. 

The festival presented a_ special 
children’s program on the afternoon 
of Aug. 14. Mr. Johnson provided 
delightful, informal platform talks 
between works. The concert included 
music from the “Arabian Nights”; 
the Overture to “Abu Hassan” , of 
Weber; a group illustrating “mechan- 
ical devices” (metronome, music box, 
and typewriter) which introduced the 
Allegretto from Beethoven’s Eighth 


Camilla Williams, soprano, and Todd Duncan, baritone, after the final | 


Symphony; Liadoff’s “Musical Snuff 
Box”; and Anderson’s_ ear-tickling 
“The Typewriter”, with Edward Wue- 
bold, timpanist of the orchestra, as 
“soloist”. 

An interesting aspect of the youth 
concert is the annual debut award, 
granting public performance with 
orchestra to students of merit in the 
University of Wisconsin’s Music 
Clinic. This year’s winners, Roberta 
Daellenbach, cellist of Manitowoc, 
and Joyce Weibel, soprano of Broad- 
head, were heard respectively in the 
Allegro from the A minor Concerto 
(Op. 33) by Saint-Saéns, and the 
waltz song from “Romeo and Juliet” 
by Gounod. Pierné’s suite, “For My 
Little Friends”, and Richard Strauss’s 
“Table Music and Dance of the 
Waiters” from the incidental music 
to Moliére’s 
homme” 


ram. 

On the Wednesday concert the en- 
tire Strauss suite was presented, as 
well as Johann Christian Bach’s ex- 
uberant Sinfonia 
Preceding the 


intermission, Isidore 


Cohen, concertmaster of the orches- | 


tra, appeared as soloist in Prokofieff’s 
Violin Concerto No. 2, in G minor. 
He played with arresting brilliance, 
accompanied sympathetically by the 
orchestra under Mr. Johnson. 
Saturday afternoon the visitors and 
other concert patrons gathered in the 
auditorium of the beautiful Moravian 
church at Ephraim, a few miles from 
the festival scene. Here was presented 
a program of early American Mora- 
vian music, culled from the rich 
store of manuscripts in the Moravian 
Archives at Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Two Local Composers 

A program that evening featured 
music by two local composers. Carl 
Eppert and Uno Nyman were repre- 
sented respectively by a Concerto 
Grosso in C Minor for Flute, Oboe, 
Clarinet, Bassoon and String Orches- 
tra, Op. 73, and “A Northern Rhap- 
sody”. Mr. Eppert, who has organ- 
ized several orchestras in the Mil- 
waukee area, provided a thoroughly 
professional score, with some beau- 
tiful passages for the solo winds. 
Mr. Nyman, a resident of Door 
County, contributed his second com- 
mission to the festival. Written in 
flowing, melodic style, his ‘“Rhap- 
sody” represented personal impres- 


concert of the Yankton (S. Dak.) Community Concert Association. Left to 
right: Mrs. Dan Stulpnagel, Mrs. Dan Nohr, local board members; Mrs. 


Pauline Walston, Community representative; Mr. Duncan; Miss Williams | 
| 





Martin Honner 


“Le Bourgeois Gentil- | 
closed the afternoon’s pro- | 


in B flat Major. | 


| 





sions of the grandeur of the north. 

Sunday morning, following the 
service in Ephraim Moravian Church, 
some old Moravian chorales were 
played by the brass choir of the or- 
chestra on the church lawn over- 
looking picturesque Eagle Harbor. 

The matinee that day offered Men- 
delssohn’s incidental music to “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream”, followed 
by a Concert Piece in A minor for 
Piano and Orchestra, by the late 
Edward Collins of Door County. Mr. 
Miller, as soloist, provided a brilliant 
technical display. He returned later 
in the afternoon to give a compelling 
performance of Franck’s ‘ ‘Symphonic 
Variations”. A world premiere of a 
1956 commission, “Music for Or- 
chestra”, by Verne Reynolds — horn 
player i in the festival group—was pre- 
sented after the intermission. It is an 
exciting, well-constructed three-move- 
ment work, tightly knit and concise, 
and sonorously scored. 

A music clinic was conducted in 
Gibraltar Auditorium on Friday eve- 





ning and Saturday afternoon for the 
benefit of the Youth Symphony of 
Racine, Wis., which was visiting the 
festival. Mr. Johnson directed two 
study-rehearsals, later conducting an 
evening concert. Beethoven’s Eighth 
Symphony was followed by Gerald 
Finzi’s “Dies Natalis” for soprano 
and string orchestra. Lois Marshall 
was the soloist, singing with fervor 
and unaffected sincerity. Also per- 
formed were “Two Pieces for Or- 
chestra” by Grant Fletcher, a fes- 
tival commission. The first, “Sumare” 
represents a sultry reaction to de- 
pressing heat; “Wintare” features 
lively variations on a folk-like theme. 
The final concert, on Aug. 26, in- 
cluded a first American performance 
of the “Little Suite” of Swedish com- 
poser Dag Wiren, gay and exuberant 
in spirit. Raymond Gniewek gave an 
impassioned and fiery reading of the 
Sibelius Violin Concerto, and the 
festival series closed with Brahms Op. 

11 Serenade in D Major. 
—Dorothy Fee 
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Metropolitan Museum 


Announces Series 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
has announced a subscription series 
of six recitals for the 1956-57 season, 
made possible through a special grant 








from Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
The artists to appear are all pianists, 
and will include Leon Fleischer, 
Glenn Gould, Byron Janis, Lilian 
Kallir, Gary Graffman, and Jacob 
Lateiner. 
BURTON 
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Letters to 





Relaxologists 


To the Editor: 

In the July 1956 issue of Musical 
America which has only now come 
to my attention, I notice with great 
interest in the Mefisto’s Musings ru- 
bric an article entitled “Need a Re- 
laxologist?” 

Does a Relaxation Techniques and 
Research Institute actually exist and 
if so would you be so kind as to ad- 
vise me as to how I may contact this 
institute? Perhaps there is some per- 


tinent literature as to methods. 


upwards of ten years, 


As a most satisfied subscriber for 
may I thank 


| you in advance for your interest and 
| also congratulate you upon your con- 
| tinual progress in world-wide report- 
| ing. It may seem paradoxical but as a 


performing artist in Europe, I should 
be at a loss as far as having a com- 


| plete view of the musical scene here 


in Europe, were it not for Musical 


| America. 


Michael Mott-Molese 

Milan, Italy 

The Relaxation Techniques and Re- 
search Institute does indeed exist. Its 


address is: 225 West 86th St., New 
York 24, N. Y.—The Editor. 


Operas for Schools 
To the Editor: 


Would you kindly put me into 


| touch with someone who could give 
| me a list of American operas suit- 


| Delilah”, 


| Festival. 


the Editor 


able, with only moderate difficulty, 
for school performance by boys from 
the age of 13 to 18 years of age. 
At this school we have a thriving 
interest in “musical plays” calling for 
extrovert expression, and from read- 
ing your excellent magazine it 
seemed to me that one of your con- 
temporary composers might have 
written just the thing, with the use 
of a small orchestra, chorus, and solo 
voices of modest standard range. 
We have just performed the out- 
standing English work “Toad of 
Toad Hall” by A. A. Milne, with 
music by Fraser Simson, based on 
the book “Wind in the Willows” by 
Kenneth Graham. 
Trusting you will be able to help 
me. 
John H. Winstanley 
Director of Music, 
Collegiate School of St. Peter, 
St. Peters, S. Australia 


Gottschalk Data 


For the preparation of a biography 
of the American pianist-composer, 
Louis Moreau Gottschalk, we are 
seeking any unpublished documents, 
letters and compositions and partic- 
ularly a copy of his book, “Notes of 
a Pianist”, published by Lippincott. 
Please address communications to: 

The Editor 

Musical America 
113 West 57th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Tale del-mal-) 4-9-4 Oia 4 -t- la -ee- tele, 


Concert version of “Samson and 
conducted by Albert Stoes- 
opens 77th annual Worcester 
Paul Althouse and Joan 
Peebles sing the title roles. 

Richard Hageman’s “Caponsacchi” 
is announced for the 1936-37 season 


sel, 


| of the Metropolitan Opera. Lawrence 


| and 


| Jessner, 
| Somigli, Gina Cig- 


| ger, Kirsten Thor- 





Tibbett is scheduled for the title role. 


| The company’s first production of 


| Cimarosa’s “The Secret Marriage”, to 
be sung in English, is also listed. Re- 
| sieote include “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” “The Tales 


“Samson and De- 
lilah”, “Norma”, 
“Le Cog @ 
Cr. 

Additions to the 
company’s roster 
include Stella An- 
dreva, Vina Bovy, 
Bidu Sayao, Irene 
Franca 


na, Gertrud Riin- 


borg, Karl Lauf- 
k6tter, and John 
Brownlee. 


A_ six-week fall 
season is announc- 
ed for Chicago by 


Opera and screen 
stars gather at a 
Hollywood party 
in 1936 given by 
Grace Moore for 
Rosa Ponselle. 
Left to right are 
Gloria Swanson, 
Gladys Swarthout, 
Miss Moore and 
Miss Ponselle 


Paul Longone, general manager. The 
return of Amelita Galli-Curci after 
a lengthy absence from the operatic 
stage is promised. Gruenberg’s “Jack 
and the Beanstalk” is to have its Chi- 
cago premiere, and “Louise”, with 
Helen Jepson, and “Lakme”, with 
Lily Pons, are to be revived. 

Bayreuth and Munich settle a 50- 
year feud when the Bavarian State 
Theaters agree to omit from their 
summer schedule those operas in the 
Bayreuth Festival. 





“King Joseph” Violin 
To the Editor: 

In your June, 1956, issue, page 11, 
article entitled “Strad Lover”, I read, 
among other things, the account of 
Zlatko Balokovic becoming owner of 
the fine Guarnerius del Gesu violin, 
known as the “King Joseph”. | ways 
amused at the statement that this Par- 
ticular instrument had never been in 
America. 

The facts appear to be somewhat 
different, and the * ‘King Joseph” may 
have been the first instrument of re- 
nown in the country. According to 
the “Hawley Brochure”, published by 
Lyon & Healy, Chicago, in the year 
1904—a copy of which I happen to 
own—on page 38, this instrument 
was sold on Aug. 30, 1868, by Hart 
& Son, London, England, to Mr. John 
P. Waters, of Brooklyn, for £350, 
Page 39 has a copy of the letter, 
dated New York, May 19, 1876, con- 
firming its sale by Mr. Waters to 
Mr. R. D. Hawley, Hartford, Conn. 

A few years after the death of Mr. 
Hawley, the entire collection of fam- 
ous instruments passed into the hands 
of Lyon & Healy. 

The last owner mentioned in the 
book was the late H. O. Havemeyer, 

Since the Havemeyer ownership, 
the instrument may have gone to some 
other country. But the recent acqui- 
sition by Mr. Balokovic certainly did 
not constitute the first time it was 
ever owned in the United States. 

J. P. Kimble 
Tanger, Morocco 


Mr. Balokovie Replies 


To the Editor: 

Your reader from North Africa 
has in mind another Guarnerius, not 
the “King Joseph” that I own, but 
the Havemeyer Guarnerius that a 
previous owner, Mr. Hawley, saw fit 
to call, for no other reasons than his 
own, “The King”. Soon after I 
brought the rightful “King Joseph” to 
America for the first time, I met Mr. 
Havemeyer, who admitted that mine 
was indeed “The King”. 

The Havemeyer Guarneri Violin, 
also known as the “King” Joseph was 
one of the first authentic works, of a 
great Cremonese master acquired by 
an American and brought to this 
country. In 1868, John P. Waters of 
Brooklyn purchased the violin from 


Charles Plowden of London and 
brought it to America. (Previous 
owners were John Hart, the dealer, 


and a Mr. Appleby.) On May 22, 
1876, the violin was purchased by 
Mr. R. D. Hawley, a grain and feed 
dealer of Hartford, Connecticut. 
Years after his purchase, Mr. Hawley 
adopted the name of “The King” for 
his violin “without quoting any au- 
thority except his own right to call 
the violin what he thought proper,” 
said David Laurie, in a letter to “The 
Violin Times”, London, Oct. 15, 1894, 
to settle controversy as to which 
Guarneri was first named the “King”. 
In 1896, Ralph Granger of San 
Diego, California, purchased _ the 
Hawley violin and housed it in a 
specially built private hall. The Haw- 
ley violin was purchased by Mr. H. 
O. Havemeyer of New York in April, 
1903, and is in his possession today. 
The “King Joseph” Guarneri that 
I own is one of the two greatest vio- 
lins in the world, according to musi- 
cologist A. J. Hipkins in his book 
“Musical Instruments, Historic, Rare 
and Unique” published in Edinburgh 
in 1888. Peter Davidson of Forres, 
Scotland, in his book “The Violin” 
(four editions 1871-1881) refers to 
the “King” as “quite unequalled, and 
covered with magnificent varnish”. 
Zlatko Balokovic 
New York, N. Y. 
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GUY MAIER 


Santa Monica, Calif—Guy Maier, 
pianist and teacher, died Sept. 23 in 
Santa Monica Hospital from a stroke 
which he suffered a day earlier. His 
age was 64. 

A native of Buffalo, N. Y., Mr. 
Maier studied at the New England 
Conservatory of Music in Boston and 
privately with Artur Schnabel. 

He was one of the first persons to 
popularize two-piano teams, and for 
many years he toured the country 





Guy Maier 


with Lee Pattison. The two began 
giving recitals in New York City dur- 
ing World War I at Aeolian Hall, and 
continued as a duo until the 1930s. 
Subsequently Mr. Maier made ap- 
pearances in two-piano recitals with 
his wife, Lois. He also gave many 
concerts for young people. 

The pianist wrote many books and 
articles about his instrument and 
about teaching, and he edited a page 
on these subjects for many years for 
“Etude” magazine. He had taught 
advanced piano for the last ten years 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

Surviving are two sons, Robert and 
Theodore Maier of Santa Monica. 


HENRIETTA A. CAMMEYER 


New York.— Miss Henrietta A. 
Cammeyer, pianist and teacher, died 
here September 6 after a long illness. 
She was 100 years old. She had main- 
tained a studio for many years at 
Steinway Hall and had, in earlier 
years, given recitals throughout the 
country. 

Her first teacher was William 
Mason, with whom she was later as- 
sociated in teaching. Subsequent 
studies were done with E. Robert 
Schmitz, Harold Bauer, and Edward 
MacDowell. Miss Cammeyer also had 
headed the piano department at the 
Brooklyn Settlement Music School. 


ELMORE C. BACON 


Cleveland. — Elmore C. Bacon, 
music critic for the “Cleveland News” 
since 1928 and a newspaperman for 
58 years, died Sept. 20 in Lakewood 
Hospital after a prolonged illness. He 
was 77 years old. The Cleveland Or- 
chestra gave a special performance 
in his honor six years ago. 


YVES O. NAT 


Paris—Yves O. Nat, 65, French 
pianist, died Sept. 1 of a heart ail- 
ment. The dean of professors at the 
French National Conservatory of 
Music, he studied with Louis Diemer 
at the Paris Conservatoire, where he 
took first prize in 1906. He never ap- 
peared in America, but was known 
there through a series of recordings 
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begun in the mid-1920s. He was a 
specialist in romantic piano literature, 
especially the music of Schumann. He 
had composed several works, includ- 
ing a sonatina for piano. 


JEANNE BROLA 


Denver.—Mrs. Jeanne Brola Harri- 
son, former operatic soprano, died in 
a private sanitorium here Sept. 8 at 
the age of 85. Active at the turn of 
the century, Mrs. Harrison sang at 
La Scala in Milan, Covent Garden in 
London, and in Vienna and Berlin. 
She was known for her interpretations 
of Puccini roles. 

Her husband, the late John B. 
Harrison, was Professor of Voice at 
the Royal Academy in London. Mrs. 
Harrison operated a music school in 
Denver for many years following her 
retirement from the stage. 


MRS. LOUIS D’ANGELO 


Jersey City.—Mrs. Louis D’Angelo, 
wife of the former Metropolitan 
Opera bass, died here Aug. 28 after 
a long illness. She is survived by her 
husband and three daughters, Louise, 
Elvira, and Caroline. 


PHILIP SKLAR 


Philip Sklar, 56, a double-bass 
player and member of the board of 
directors and personnel manager of 
~y Symphony of the Air, died Sept. 

Born in Pinsk, Russia, Mr. Sklar 
came to this country when he was 
ten. He played with the Detroit Sym- 
phony and the NBC Symphony under 
Arturo Toscanini. When the latter 
organization disbanded in 1954, Mr. 


Sklar played an important part in 
organizing the Symphony of the Air. 

He was also an instructor at the 
David Mannes Music School, and a 
member of the NBC music advisory 
staff. 


MRS. ALFRED REMY 


Bronxville, N. Y.—Mrs. Egbertina 
Remy, 76, pianist and teacher, died 
Sept. 3 while vacationing in North 
Carolina. Mrs. Remy was the widow 
of Alfred Remy of Fordham Uni- 
versity, a musicologist and linguist. 
In the 1920s she and her husband 
gave lecture recitals for five seasons 
at the Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
Columbia University. She had given 
recitals until five years ago. 


ANNE-MARIE BOYER 


Philadelphia. — Mrs. Anne-Marie 
Soffray Boyer, 62, teacher of theory 
and solfége at the Curtis Institute of 
Music for more than 25 years, died 
here on Sept. 17. She was a founder 
of the theory and solfége courses at 
the Juilliard School of Music and the 
Mannes College of Music in New 
York. 

RUPERT HUGHES 

Los Angeles.—Rupert Hughes, 84, 
author and historian, died on Sept. 9. 
Noted for his biography of George 
Washington and for his plays, film 
scripts, and historical novels, Mr. 
Hughes worked to some extent in the 
field of music. His “Music Lover’s 
Encyclopedia” was _ published in 
1909, and was reissued in 1939. 


CLARKE WOODDELL 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Clarke Wooddell, 
85, a founder of the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Music and its president for 
almost 50 years, died here on Aug. 20. 
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Carroll Hollister presented a musi- 


cale on Sept. 16 at his studio in 
New York. Guest artists on the pro- 
gram were Lilly Windsor, soprano, 
and Robert McFerrin, baritone. 
Singers from the studio who per- 
formed included Tyler Long, bari- 
tone; Catherine Heaney, soprano; 
Maria Thurnauer, contralto; Ed Mc- 
Curdy, baritone; and Beatrice Rippy 
and Florence Hartley, sopranos. 

A student of Solon Alberti—Peggy 
Baker, soprano — sang the role of 
Mascha in “The Chocolate Soldier” 
for two weeks during the summer 
operetta season of the Brandywine 


Theater, West Chester, Pa. She is 
touring with the “Ford Industrial 
Show” at present. 


George Rasely has moved to St. 
Petersburg, Fla. His new studio ad- 
dress is 3436 19th Street North, St. 
Petersburg. 

A dance ensemble directed by Pearl 
Lang will be added for the first time 
this fall to the program of the dance 
department of the Preparatory Divi- 
sion of the Juilliard School of Music. 
The new class will provide an oppor- 
tunity for properly qualified young 
dancers in the technical classes to 
gain experience in working toward 
performance of works created by 
themselves and their director. 

Jonel Perlea, head of the Manhat- 
tan School of Music orchestra de- 
partment, conducted Tchaikovsky’s 
“Joan of Arc” in Italy at the Perugia 
Festival on Sept. 30. 

Izler Solomon, conductor of the 
Aspen Festival Orchestra and direc- 
tor of the festival, and Norman 
Singer, executive director and dean 
of the Aspen Music School, have been 
re-engaged for next season. 

Julius Herford has been appointed 
to the faculty of the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Music. He will 
teach a master class in “Analytical 
Studies of Choral Masterworks, com- 
bined with Performance”, and will 
offer private study and consultation 
to choral musicians in professional 
church or school positions. 

The Boston Conservatory of Music 
has announced the appointment of 
Warren S. Freeman as chairman of 
the department of music education. 
William Lacey, formerly an instruc- 
tor in English and speech at Gannon 
College, has been engaged to teach 
English, drama, and speech at the 
conservatory. 

Lisa Roma recently donated $1,400 
for the establishment of a scholar- 
ship in voice in the school of music 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Lionel Tertis, English violist, is 
coming to the United States this fall 
to spend the month of October, pri- 
marily to interest violin craftsmen in 
his new “Tertis Model” viola. He 
hopes to make these instruments more 
readily available in America to solo, 
chamber-music and orchestra players. 





He will take a limited number of 
well-qualified viola students or cham- 
ber-music combinations for coaching 
while here. Those interested may 
address him c/o Fairchild, 464 River- 
side Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 

James Shomate, accompanist- 
coach, will begin the fourth season of 
his association with Risé Stevens by 
accompanying Miss Stevens on sev- 
eral tours this fall. In interim periods 
he will continue teaching and coach- 
ing at his studio in New York. He 
specializes in coaching the French 
song literature, which he prepared in 
France with such artist-teachers as 
Pierre Bernac and Jacques Février, 
as well as with Gerard Souzay, whom 
he accompanied in Europe and 
throughout his first three American 
tours. Mr. Shomate has also accom- 
panied Lily Pons in several recent 
recital engagements. 

Howard Mitchell will appear as 
guest conductor of the Little Orches- 
tra of Baltimore at the Nov. 13 
Candlelight Concert of the Peabody 
Conservatory. Reginald Stewart, reg- 
ular conductor, will be soloist for 
the event, playing the Ravel Piano 
Concerto. Other artists to appear dur- 
ing the season include Suzanne Bloch, 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, and Robert Gerle. 
On Dec. 4, Eunice Alberts, John Mc- 
Collum, Robert Kirkham, and Paul 
Ukena will be soloists for a perform- 
ance of the Berlioz “L’Enfance du 
Christ”. The Quartetto Italiano and 
the Little Singers of Paris will con- 
clude the series. 

Joseph Florestano studio notes: 
Baritone John Michael King is sing- 
ing the part of Freddie in “My Fair 
Lady”. He has been in the produc- 
tion since its outset. Soprano Irma 
Cooper was here in August to prepare 
her role as the Marschallin in “Ros- 
enkavalier”, which she sang in Sep- 
tember for the first time in Germany. 
James Mitchell took over the part of 
MacHeath in the “Threepenny 
Opera” on Sept. 29. At the City Cen- 
ter performances of “L’Histoire du 
Soldat” he will appear in the role of 
the soldier. Suzanne Lake, mezzo- 
soprano, recently returned from an 
engagement at the Condado Beach 
Hotel in San Juan, Puerto Rico. Al- 
bert Wilcox, bass-baritone, toured 
during the summer in the revue “Land 
of Enchantment”. Soprano Jean 
Maretta will tour with the NBC 
Opera. 

The Louisiana State University 
opera workshop, under the musical 
and scenic direction of Peter Paul 
Fuchs, will give a double bill on 
Nov. 8 and 9 of Mario Peragallo’s 
“La Gita in Campagna” (American 
premiere) and Hermann Reutter’s 
“Der Weg nach _ Freudenstadt” 
(Southern premiere). 

The University of Minnesota de- 
partment of music has announced 
the appointment of Aksel Schiotz, 

KLT 


Eddy Brown 
(left), of the 
faculty of the Col- 
lege-Conservatory 
of Music of Cin- 
cinnati, looks on 
as his artist pupil 
Jorie Garrigue ac- 
quires from 
Jacques Francais 
the “Red Men- 
delssohn” Stradi- 
varius 
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noted Danish baritone, as assistant 
professor. Like other faculty mem- 
bers, he will be available for a lim- 
ited number of recitals, master 
classes, and lectures. 

Indiana University has engaged 
three conductors for the current sea- 
son, each to serve a month on the 
campus and conduct an orchestra 
concert or an opera. They are Her- 
mann Herz, Leo Mueller, and Tibor 
Kozma. Dean Wilfred C. Bain, Frank 
St. Leger, Wolfgang Vacano, 
Walter Kaufmann, all members of 
the faculty, will share conducting re- 
sponsibilities for the remaining opera 
and orchestra performances. 

Young Artists of Aspen presented 
a program over station WNYC Sept. 
211. Heard in the broadcast were 
Julian Barber, violist, and Ruth 
Mense, pianist, in works by Vivaldi 
and Brahms; and Anna Julia Hoyt, 
mezzo-soprano, in a performance of 
David Epstein’s song cycle “The 
Seasons”, on texts by Emily Dickin- 
son. Miss Hoyt was accompanied by 
the composer. Nines 

Hans J. Heinz, teacher of singing, 
has been appointed to the vocal fac- 
ulty of the Juilliard School of Music. 
Aside from his busy schedule at his 
New York studio, Mr. Heinz also 
teathes at the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music in Baltimore. ; 

A series of 20 articles entitled 
“Lessons in Schillinger System 
Arranging” by Richard Benda are 
scheduled for monthly release in 
“The International Musician”, jour- 
nal of the American Federation of 
Musicians, beginning with the Oc- 
tober issue. Techniques in orchestra- 
tion for shows, recording, and TV 
will be presented, as well as ideas 
on “modern” harmony along Schil- 
linger lines. 


and - 
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John Brownlee (left), new director 
of the Manhattan School of Music, 
is congratulated by Albert McGin- 
nis, president of the board 


Brownlee To Head 
Manhattan School 


John Brownlee, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
been appointed director of the Man- 
hattan School of Music, it was an- 
nounced by Albert B. Maginnis, 
president of the board of trustees. He 
succeeds Janet D. Schenck, founder 
of the school, who will now serve in 
a new position created by the trustees 
with the title of trustees’ representa- 
tive to the administration, and as 
director emeritus. 

Associated with the Manhattan 
School of Music for the past three 
years as head of its voice and opera 
departments, Mr. Brownlee will con- 
tinue his singing career as well as his 
activities as president of the American 
Guild of Musical Artists. 

Born in Australia of Scotch descent, 
he began a naval career before turn- 
ing to music. He made his debut with 
Dame Nellie Melba in 1926 at her 
farewell appearance at the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Garden, and 
became a permanent member of the 
Grand Opera of Paris in 1927. He 
has been a member of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera since 1937. 

The Manhattan School of Music 
has now on its roster students from 
36 states and from 30 foreign coun- 
tries. Incorporated under the Board 
of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York, it grants the 
degrees of Bachelor of Music and the 
graduate degree of Master of Music 
in 21 major fields. 

Founded in 1917 by Dr. Schenck, 
the school is located at 238 East 
105th Street. The buildings were the 
gift of the late Mrs. John Hubbard. 
Its facilities include a concert audi- 
torium, classrooms, and a new library 
building containing chamber, orches- 
tral, and choral literature as well as 
books and microfilms to supplement 
courses in music and academic sub- 
jects. The record collection is also 
housed in this building. 


Connecticut University 
Anniversary Events 


Storrs, Conn.—The University of 
Connecticut, in conjunction with its 
75th anniversary this year, is pre- 
senting three special events: the Can- 
adian Players, Ltd., of Stratford, 
Ont., in “Peer Gynt”; the Ballets 
Basques de Biarritz; and the Original 
Don Cossack Chorus. The university’s 
second annual concert series will pre- 
sent the New York City Opera, the 
Boston Symphony, the Cleveland 
Orchestra, Artur Rubinstein, and 
Igor Gorin. A chamber-music series, 
inaugurated this year, will include the 
Solisti di Zagreb, the New York 


Woodwind Quintet, Nicanor Zabaleta, 
and the Kroll Quartet. The United 
States Air Force Band will give a 
concert at the annual celebration of 
Military Day. 

Willard M. Sistare is manager of 
the university auditorium, where the 
concerts are given. 


New Officers Named 
By Sigma Alpha Iota 


Washington, D.C.—Several new 
officers were named by Sigma Alpha 


| 


Jota during its convention last Au- | 
gust. Jeannette Walkinshaw Kirk was | 
elected national president, succeeding | 


Mrs. Kathleen Davison, who retired 
from the post after 14 years service. 
Other new officers are Mary Jane 
Waggoner, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Paul J. Gould, second vice-president; 


Mrs. Clyde E. Kesler, secretary; and | 


Grace Carlson, chaplain. 


London Promenades 
Offer Verdi Requiem 


London.—The season of Promenade 
Concerts continued to run its course 
at the Royal Albert: Hall during 
August. The eight-week season, which 
opened on July 21, is scheduled to 


continue until Sept. 15. Five orches- | 


tras have been taking part—the BBC 
Symphony, the London Symphony, 
the London Philharmonic, the Hallé 
Orchestra, and the Liverpool Phil- 
harmonic. The conductors have been 


Sir Malcolm Sargent, Basil Cameron, | 


Sir Adrian Boult, and John Hollings- 


worth. Owing to illness, which necessi- | 


tated an internal operation, Sir John | 


Barbirolli was prevented from con- 
ducting the Hallé Orcestra. His place 
was taken by George Weldon, Vilem 
Tausky, and Mr. Cameron. 


During the course of the season 
279 works were played, including 56 | 
works by British composers (33 by | 


living composers. 
works were heard. 


Seventeen new 


A novelty for the Promenade Con- | 


certs was the performance of the 
Verdi “Requiem” under Sir Malcolm 
Sargent, with Joan Hammond, Con- 
stance Shacklock, Walter Midgley, 
and Mariam Zigmunt. 


Individual successes were scored by | 


Rosalyn Tureck playing Mozart’s C 
minor Piano Concerto (K. 491), by 
Andor Foldes playing Beethoven’s 
First Concerto and Bartok’s Rhapsody 
for Piano in one program (“brilliant” 
was the word used by more than one 
critic about Mr. Foldes’ playing), by 
Ida Handel in the Dvorak Violin 
Concerto, and Max Rostal in the 
Shostakovich Violin Concerto. 

While the Festival Ballet continued 
at the Royal Festival Hall, the Ameri- 
can Ballet Theater gave a short two- 
week season at Covent Garden be- 
tween Aug. 20 and Sept. 1. During 
this time it gave the first perform- 
ances in Great Britain of Anthony 
Tudor’s “Orpheus in the Underworld” 
and Valerie Bettis’ 
Named Desire”. Neither piece won 
much favor, though in the latter Nora 
Kaye had yet another vehicle in which 
she was able to display her penchant 
for tragic mime. 

The world premiere of Benjamin 
Britten’s full-lengh ballet, “The Prince 
of the Pagodas”, originally announced 
for production at Covent Garden on 
Sept. 19 during the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet Fall season, has had to be 
postponed until after the company 
returns from its visit to Moscow, 
owing to the composer not having 
completed the orchestration in time. 
Mr. Britten has been working at high 
pressure and feels the strain, and is 
now resting abroad. —H. R. 
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Yugoslavia Hails 
Ballet Theater 


Zagreb, Yugoslavia.—The visit of 
America’s Ballet Theater opened the 
theatrical season of Zagreb with es- 
special brilliance. After a season in 
England, the company made its first 
appearances in Yugoslavia, giving 
five performances between the 4th 
and 7th of September in the Croatian 
National Theater. The repertoire 
included “Les Sylphides”, “Giselle”, 
the “Black Swan” pas de deux, 
“Rodeo”, “Fancy Free”, “Designs 
with Strings”, and “Interplay”. The 
Zagreb audiences were thus able to 
hear ballet scores by the American 
composers Aaron Copland, Leonard 
Bernstein, and Morton Gould, and 
to see choreography by the American 
artists Agnes de Mille and Jerome 
Robbins. 

Outstanding were Nora Kaye, who 
confirmed her reputation as one of 
the world’s most distinguished dra- 
matic dancers, Rosella Hightower, 


Lupe Serrano, Erik Bruhn, and John 





Nora Kaye, leading dancer of the 
Ballet Theater, and Thomas Crock- 
ett, public affairs officer of the 
United States Information Service, 
view an exhibit at the Zagreb Fair 


Kriza. Mr. Bruhn’s fantastic tech- 
nique excited Zagreb balletomanes. 
Mr. Kriza was especially good in 
“Rodeo”, as was Annabelle Gold. The 
Zagreb ‘Opera Orchestra was con- 
ducted by Joseph Levine and Jaime 
Leon. 

Zinka Milanov, one of Yugoslavia’s 





most illustrious singers, appeared in 
concert in the Croatian National 
Theater in June, accompanied by the 
Zagreb Philharmonic under Mladen 
Basic. She performed songs by the 
native composers Bersa, Kunc, and 
Pavcic, and arias from “Il Trova- 
tore”, “Tosca”, “Madama Butterfly”, 
“La Forza del Destino”, with de- 
served acclaim. In July, she gave the 
same program in Belgrade. 

The Zagreb Opera, one of the fore- 
most companies of Yugoslavia, open- 
ed its home season in early Septem- 
ber. During the previous summer, 
the entire company and the ballet 
had moved to Dubrovnik, where they 
appeared at the summer Festival. 

This year, the Zagreb repertoire 
will retain all of the 25 works given 
last season and will offer six new 
productions. The first of these, Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Pique Dame”, is scheduled 
for late September. Josip Gostic, one 
of Yugoslavia’s most noted tenors, 
will sing the role of Hermann at the 
premiere, returning later to the 
Vienna Staatsoper, where he is a reg- 
ular member of the company. Noni 
Zunec will later assume this role. 

Donizetti's “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor” will be given in October with 
the newly engaged Mica Glavacevic 
in the title role. Verdi’s “Falstaff” 
is planned for December and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Snegurotchka” for Feb- 
ruary. In April two shorter operas 
will be given: Menotti’s “The Me- 
dium” and “Mother Maraquita” by 
the Croatian composer Krsto Odak. 

Several foreign artists will make 
guest appearances this season, among 
them Eleanor Steber, who has pre- 
viously been heard in Zagreb in 
“Tosca” and “Faust”. George Lon- 
don, whose first appearances in Yugo- 
slavia last May, in Belgrade, in the 
roles of Don Giovanni and Boris 
Godunoff, were warmly acclaimed, 
will return late in the season for fur- 
ther engagements. Guest artists from 
Russia and other East European coun- 
tries are also expected. 

The Ballet of the Croatian National 
Theater will perform Lhotka’s “The 
Devil in the Village” and Baranovic’s 
“The Chinese Fairy Tale” in Prague 
during December. The Opera will go 
to Prague in May for the Spring Fes- 
tival, performing Britten’s “Peter 
Grimes”. The Zagreb Opera will 
record Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sadko” 
and “The Tsar’s Bride” for Decca 
this year. —Dragan Lisac 
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First American Season of The Famous 


Roy al Danish Ballet’ H. A. BROENSTED, Director 








ry’ from the Royal Theatre, Cop 





y of 130 including Orch 





Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


*Presented in association 
with Heward Lanin Management 





Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


First National Tour 1956-1957 


Ruth Page's Chicago Opera Ballet 


im the original ballets “THE MERRY WIDOW" and “REVENGE” 


Complete Scenery, Costumes, Orchestra, Corps de Ballet Company of 45 
starring MARJORIE TALLCHIEF and GEORGE SKIBINE 





Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 
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The NBC Opera Company 


ge of Figaro and Madam Butterfly in English 
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2nd American Tour — Coast to Coast — Oct.-Dec. 1956 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
HERBERT VON KARAJAN 


Personal Direction: Andre Mertens Conductor 


De Paur Opera Gala 


LEONARD DE PAUR, Cenducto 
Great 3 part Program Planned—V. THOMSON—BIZET—HAMMERSTEIN— GERSHWIN 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 
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Arthur Fiedler & The Boston Pops 
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of the great recording maestro 


Mantovani and his new music 
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American Debut, 


Golden Age Singers  “"rai'er'ssi 
of London Margaret Field-Hyde, Director 
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By Popular Demand—Return of the Unforgettable 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Edith Moeller, Conductor 


Persenal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


The Festival Quartet gs.t#tatn 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Nickolal Graudaa, Lo 
First American Tour 


Stockholm Gosskor aft Ameriean Tew 


Company of 45—Direct from St, Marys Chureh, Stockholm, Sweden 
Tour under etay of HRH Princess Sibylla 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 











Fourth American Tour February - April 1957 


Vienna Academy Chorus 


GUNTHER THEURING, Conductor 
Personal Direction: Andre Mertens 


The Paganini Quartet 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 








dene Wilson, Soprano 


The Carolers Trio #2t 


Toith pianist) 
Personal Direction: Judson, O’eill & Judd 


12 male singers, 12 female ' 








The Angelaires 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 


Harp Quintet 








Roman Totenberg and his 
Instrumental Ensemble 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold Company of Nine 





2nd Tour 1956-57 
The Concertmen & Edmond Karlsrud 


BASS-BARITONE 
(10 persons) 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 
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veer | Oistrakh Menuhin Tebaldi 
r Violinist Violinist Soprano 
Sanroma Lily Pons LEONARD JENNIE 
Baldwin Piano Pianist Soprano Penna rio Tou rel 
ELEANOR Metropolitan, San Francisco . Pianist Mezzo-Soprano 
Steber Rostropovic om. 
Soprano "Cellist Senofsky ; 
EDWIN oll 7 Violinist Personal Direction 
S iV akovs RISE Horace J. Parmelee 
Steffe Oe cs Wann | Stevens 
CAMILLA GLADYS Mezzo-Soprano 
Swarthout — tom 
Wicks asl Mezzo-Soprano Sze Dilling 
ee Bass-Baritone Harpist 
CAMILLA Vronsky ALFRED and HERBERT HERMAN 
Williams & Babin | Teltschik Godes 
Soprano Steinway Pianos Duo-Pianists Duo-Pianists Pianist 
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FALLOT. 


*cellist 
Accompanied by 
MONIQUE FALLOT, GORB ATY 
p ianist 


Acclaimed as the greatest young First American tour of this talented 
‘cellist of our times. 





pantenn 
VOCAL 
QUARTET 


; nae Songs of the Russian Church; Russia 
Polish Pianist. : Folklore; Works of Romantic a 


—Neues Ostereich, Vienna —@ “Energy, Vitality ... Intensity.” Contemporary Masters. 


.a new-Casals.” 


.@ great maste pe j 
—L Illustration, Paris 
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=. +, Sees “A concert. no one will ever f 
get.” —Le Havre Lit 
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ean , 
ALFRED | THE LITTLE 


Aswan 4 SLNGERS 
OF PARIS 7 


The man with the golden flute. oe (les Petits Chanteurs a la 
“An extraordinary flutist.” a Croix de Bois, 32 voices). : 
One of Switzerland’s most renowned —London Daily Hérald ; : The World’s Favorite Boy Choirs 

pianists. First appearance in the First American tour. a Directed by: Msgr. F. Maille 


Ps F 1956-57 U.S. Tour Sold Out. 
Western Hemisphere. Next U.S. Tour—Fall 1958. 
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pte: 
SOMMER (with les Chanteurs de Paris) : oi =(0):7- GAD 


First American appearance of this 










One of the most challenging Pianists great French duet and their com- 
of the younger generation. E pany of 7 voices . . . singing their 
+4: Polyphonic singing at its be 
“Brilliant technique and thorough own compositions. : YP —s « 
musicianship which make her inter- : “A vocal ensemble which depends ee Motets, Madrigals dnd Moc 
pretations clean, well organized and upon nothing but quality alone, that Works. 
exciting.’ —N. Y. Herald Tribune bes of round, full, virile voices, that of e 


spirited, lively interpretation .. .” 


ecture-recitals d . ° 
—Liberation, Paris 


(Also available for 





